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Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 





In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 





Linguaphone Institute 
44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
phone. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON — 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 


Please send me, absolutely free, your 
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Rout Goebbels’ 


American 
Stooges 


Eee promoted propa- 
ganda, echoing Herr Doktor 
Goebbels, is heard everywhere today. 

But treasonable rumors about 
our Soviet ally fall on deaf ears, 
when those ears belong to an in- 
formed person. The job of our 
magazine, Soviet Russia Topay, is to 
reach and inform the American 
people. The magazine has recently 
more than tripled its circulation, but 
still our efforts do not match those 
of the Soviet haters. 

As a reader of Soviet Russia To- 
DAY you understand the situation. 
You know that the magazine is not, 
cannot be, self-sustaining—that its 
existence and growth is possible only 
through the financial support of its 
readers. But do you realize that our 
surveys show that for every dollar 
donated to the magazine, we can 
secure 5.2 new readers; that a ten- 
dollar contribution will enable us 
now to secure 52 new readers! 

Make as substantial a contribution 
as you can afford. As a token of ap- 
preciation of your participation 
“Unity for Victory” certificates will 
be sent to you immediately upon re- 
ceipt of your contribution. The 
certificates, symbolizing American- 
Soviet unity for victory, are issued in 
various denominations. 

In what amount shall we issue 
your “Unity for Victory” certificate? 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
I am enclosing herewith $........ 


as my contribution to the “Unity 
for Victory Fund.” 
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LEND-LEASE ON ITS WAY THROUGH IRAN 





Union. Sentry guards a crate of spare parts for American bombers 
now being flown by Soviet pilots. 








Grain and stores being unloaded from river barges at the A long line of American vehicles, assembled in Iran and ready 
inland lranian port of Ahauz. to make the last leg of their long journey 
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The Fortress of Europe Lies Ahead 


s¢ AFRICA has been won. 
ahead.” 

In these words Vice-President Wallace summed up the 
supreme task now facing the United Nations, in his Amer- 
ican Day speech. His speech was a ringing call for that 
complete unity among all groups within our country essen- 
tial to the successful discharge of our part in this immediate 
task, and in the task beyond of realizing the opportunities 
victory will offer to bring to fulfillment that real Ameri- 
canism which, Mr. Wallace declared, “in its deepest 
meaning stands for the freedom and the welfare and the 
brotherhood of the plain people of the world, wherever 
they may be.” No patriotic American can read these words 
without realizing how closely this goal of ours is linked 
with that of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
in its years of peace put forth such titanic efforts to achieve 
it, and in its years of war has made such mighty sacrifices 
to preserve it. 

No less is it the goal of the people of all the United 
Nations who can unite on this simple and clear expression 
of why we are fighting this war. But it is not enough to 
unite in words. Only complete unity in deeds will bring 
this goal in sight. Only complete readiness to take any 
risk, to sacrifice our lives and everything we have for the 
ultimate goal, even though we lose the immediate battle, 
will generate the power needed for final victory. That 
was how it was at Sevastopol, where perhaps the war was 
won, at Dunkirk, Bataan and Corregidor, where the vic- 
tory in Africa was born of the courage of those who died. 
That was what the Germans and Italians on Cape Bon 
lacked and why they are doomed, whatever new reserves 
of strength they may yet muster before the end. But we 
Americans cannot leave this to small bands of heroes. If 
we delimit the sphere of the sacrifices we are prepared to 
make, we may deprive them of their value. We must be 
prepared for mass sacrifices not only in battle, but on every 
sector of the home front. No immediate risk can be com- 
pared with the risk of further half measures and delays, the 
useless, long-drawn-out horror of needlessly prolonging the 
war. This is the decisive moment when we must plunge in 
with all our forces, and sweep ahead unflinchingly against 
the withering fire of our enemies on the battlefield, and 
the withering propaganda of our enemies’ allies who are 
seeking to destroy us from within. 

‘The magnificent conclusion of the North African cam- 
pan was hailed jubilantly throughout the Soviet Union, 
where it was seen as marking the opening of a new page in 
the fight against the Axis, based on the development of 
rea! coalition strategy. “Africa.is over, Europe lies ahead,” 
was the burden of their comment, as of Mr. Wallace’s. 

‘alin immediately sent identical messages of congratu- 
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lations on the Tunisian victories to President Roosevelt and 


Prime Minister Churchill: 


I congratulate you and the gallant British and American 
troops on the brilliant victory which led to the liberation of 
Bizerte and Tunis from Hitlerite tyranny. I wish you fur- 
ther successes. 


On May 17th, in the midst of his conferences with 
Prime Minister Churchill on further steps in coalition 
strategy, President Roosevelt made public the cable he 
sent to Stalin thanking him for his message, and adding: 


Now that we have the initiative it is reasonable to expect 
further successes on both the eastern and western fronts, 
and further supplies, including air. 


So, from the words of our leaders it is clear that the 
triumphant allied armies are poised for the next great step— 
the invasion of the Continent of Europe, on which the 
world’s hopes have so long been focussed. 

Our troops are seasoned now, tested in the fires of battle, 
ready for the greater tests to come. The Allied generals 
have shown their superb skill, our fighting men their guts 
and courage. ' 

There is no doubt that the opening of the Second Front, 
first announced during the Molotov visit in June, 1942, was 
finally agreed upon at Casablanca, and that the present 
parleys in Washington are concerned with steps still fur- 
ther ahead. The question is no longer then whether the 
Second Front will be opened. Any day now, any hour, we 
can expect to hear the news we have so long awaited. 

But that does not mean we can sit back and wait com- 
placently for the Second Front to bring us victory. 


National and Allied Unity Endangered 


HE defeatist, isolationist, Fifth Column: forces are 

making desperate last minute efforts to still further 
delay the invasion of the Continent of Europe, and, know- 
ing they cannot long succeed in that, to disrupt the national 
and Allied unity essential to its successful outcome, to 
weaken in every possible way our production efforts, to 
divert attention from the decisive European theater of war 
by urging concentration on the Far East, to see to it that the 
Second Front shall be just a little one, or in some place 
where it will not constitute a vital menace to Hitlerism. 
These forces are ready to nibble at Franco’s bait and prepare 
the way for a negotiated peace with Hitler. 

These circles have been the source of the persistent anti- 
Soviet slander campaign which so endangers the conduct of 
the war. One aspect of this has been the wave of accusa- 
tions about Soviet Russia’s aloofness, ingratitude, and un- 
willingness to cooperate with the Allies. This was effec- 
tively answered by Stalin in his May Ist Order of the Day 
(see page 24) in which he hailed the victories in Africa 
and the battering given by English and American aviators 
to the military and industrial centers of Germany and 
Europe; emphasized that now for the first time the blows 
from the West were merging with those from the East into 
joint action against the Axis; and made clear his adherence 
to the “unconditional surrender” policy of Casablanca. 

. While in some quarters these words were interpreted as 
marking a change in Soviet policy, this, of course, was not 
the case. The Soviet Union, throughout the twenty-five 
years of its existence has consistently demonstrated its readi- 
ness to establish cooperative, friendly relations with any 
nation prepared to deal with it on reciprocal terms during 
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the years of peace, and to act in full cooperation with its 
allies in war. The Soviet Union has never failed to re- 
spond to any advances made on terms of equality and con- 
fidence. Above all, she has never failed to respond to ac- 
tions, which are more important than protestations of 
friendship. 

But what of ourselves? American officials and American 
newspapers criticize the Soviet Union for not taking enough 
cognizance of our aid at a time when she is engaging ninety 
per cent of the troops of our enemy, while in this country, 
the air is foul with the bitterest recriminations against the 
Soviet Union. Suppose in the Soviet Union there had ap- 
peared an anti-American campaign comparable in the slight- 
est degree to the anti-Soviet campaign that has reached such 
heights in this country in recent months? 

The most extraordinary example of insolence toward our 
great ally was an article by Edwin L. James in the New 
York Times of May 9th. 

The Soviet Union has lost some 6,000,000 in military 
casualties. Civilian deaths in the occupied regions probably 
exceed 10,000,000. Some 50,000,000 of its population 
(more than that of the whole British Isles) are living 
under the bestial Nazi yoke. Many thousands of these 
have been shipped like cattle into slavery in Germany. 
All along the way of the slave trains lie the tortured bodies 
of those who fell sick, and were thrown down the railroad 
embankments. Their lot is better than that of those who 
live to be purchased in the Nazi slave markets. Over half 
a million square miles of Soviet territory with its once 
thriving industry, agriculture, . schools, homes, churches, 
and cherished historical monuments has been churned into 
bloody wilderness, its beautiful cities and towns ground to 
rubble, its flourishing wheat fields left a shambles of 
broken bodies and twisted implements of war. 

But the whole Soviet people fight on with incomparable 
and growing courage, forging an ever greater military 
machine and an ever more powerful industrial machine 
to support it. They have already gone through two tre- 
mendous winter offensives, fighting until now almost 
alone. They have accomplished the greatest military feats 
in all history. However great our own part in the war, 
it is to the Soviet Union above all that we owe our present 
successes, it is to them we owe our chance of victory. 

Can we forget these things ? 

Mr. James of the Times apparently can. 

Mr. James can blandly suggest that “very much depends 
on the Russians at this stage.” It.is no secret, he says, that 
Hitler is planning to throw 3,000,000 troops into a new 
drive against our Soviet ally. “If the Russians hold those 
German armies and continue to keep them occupied through 
the Summer, Stalin will be thereby making the best possible 
contribution to the opening of a strong second front in 
Europe,” blusters Mr. James. And the converse, he holds 
is also true. If the Germans are successful in Russia, and 
can liberate a large portion of their forces for other use, 
“the prospects of a real drive by the Americans and British 
in Europe would be lessened seriously.” 

Mr. James concludes that Joseph E. Davies has gone to 
Moscow to tell Stalin “if he holds this time he will get a 
break for the future.” 

On the one hand, Mr. James apparently tries to imply 
that maybe the Soviet Union won’t hold and will make 
peace with Hitler. On the other, he holds out the threat 
that we will make peace with Hitler, since, if we are not 
prepared to fight the forces that a successful German drive 
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in the East would liberate, the only alternative is to make 
peace with them. 

The great majority of the American people certainly d) 
not subscribe to this viewpoint, any more than they agree 
with the blatantly defeatist policies of the Hearst, Scripps- 
Howard and McCormick-Patterson press, of the Christian 
Fronters and America Firsters, and all those elements such 
as David Dubinsky, John L. Lewis, Norman Thomas, 
Senators Wheeler and Chandler, Herbert Hoover, Con- 
gressmen Fish and Dies, the Social Democrats and Trotsky- 
ites, and all the rest who in one way or another, whether 
through smearing the Soviet Union, domestic Red baiting 
or sabotage of our war effort are actually opposing the un- 
conditional surrender policy of our government. 

The views of the American people on the vital issue of 
Allied unity to win the war are excellently represented in 
the Open Letter (see page 20) signed by seven hundred 
distinguished Americans, which was initiated by the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship and has just 
been made public by Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the 
Council. This is a resounding answer to the anti-Soviet 
disrupters. Another answer is the great film “Mission to 
Moscow,” reviewed in this issue, one of the greatest con- 
tributions yet made to American-Soviet understanding. 





The Break with the Polish Government 


N breaking off relations with the Polish Government- 
in-Exile following a long series of anti-Soviet provoca- 
tions which reached their climax when their supposed Polish 
Ally became a partner to the Nazi enemy’s fabrication 
about the 10,000 murdered Polish officers, the Soviet 
Union took the only possible course. Far from this being 
the abrupt and hasty action charged in many quarters, 
the extent of Soviet patience is made clear in the facts set 
forth in the statement by Vyshinsky published elsewhere in 
this issue. This statement reveals that members of the 
Polish Embassy staff in Kuibyshev and their representatives 
throughout the USSR, acting under the cloak of relief 
activities, were engaged in widespread espionage and anti- 
Soviet intrigues, and were expelled from the Soviet Union 
back in 1941, at the same time that Alter and Ehrlich were 
arrested for the second time for the treasonable activities 
for which they were later executed. The full story is al- 
so told of the breaking of their military agreement by the 
Poles in the shameful withdrawal from the Soviet Union 
of the Polish forces trained and equipped with the help 
of the Soviet Government with the understanding that 
they were to fight side by side with the Red Army. 
Premier Stalin set forth the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on Soviet-Polish relations very clearly in his 
answer to the questions addressed to him by Ralph Parker, 
New York Times correspondent on Moscow. Unquestion- 
ably, he declared, the Soviet Government wishes to see a 
strong and independent Poland after the defeat of Hitler’s 
Germany. Their relations after the war, Stalin said, 


should be based on: : 


The fundament of solid good neighborly relations and (ame 
mutual respect, or should the Polish people so desire—upon 
the fundament of an alliance providing for mutual assistance 
against the Germans as the chief enemies of the Soviet 
Union and Poland. 









Such relations will be possible with a Polish Government 
truly representing the Polish people. Meantime, true Pol- 
ish patriots rejoice'in the news that a new Polish army is 
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being formed on Soviet soil to fight alongside the Red Army 
for the liberation of their country, and in the formation 
within the Soviet Union of the “Union of Polish Patriots,” 
with its own paper Free Poland, in which the aspirations of 
the Polish people may find expression. 


Beatrice Webb 


6é HE only good life at which he aims is a life that 
is good for all his fellow men, irrespective of age or 
sex, religion or race.” mE : 

In these words,.in the postscript to the second edition, 
of their great work: “Soviet Communism: A New Civili- 
zation,’ in which they removed the question mark from the 
title, Sidney and Beatrice. Webb summed up what they 
found to be the dominant motive of the Soviet citizen. 

And these words might well describe the dominant mo- 
tive of their own life partnership, so fruitfully spent in 
search of the means to bring this goal within the reach of 
all their fellow men. The death of Beatrice Webb is a 
bitter loss to all who felt the impact of her great heart and 
mind, but it does not mean the end of that remarkable 
partnership. ‘The Webbs’ work on the Soviet Union, cli- 
maxing their lifelong services in the cause of the good life, 
remains the most thorough, enlightened and understand- 
ing of the many books that have been written about the 
land of socialism. It is an indispensable guide today to 
that greater knowledge of our Soviet ally which is abso- 
lutely essential if we are to discharge fully the obligations 
of real coalition warfare, and real coalition planning for 
a just and peaceful post-war world. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, as the great theoreticians of 
British reformism, had spent their lives preaching the vir- 
tues of gradualism in bringing about a socialist society. Yet, 
when on two trips to the Soviet Union in 1932 and 1934 
they found that, in spite of methods which went counter 
in some ways to their own philosophy, Soviet achievements 
came very close to their dearest aspirations, they unhesita- 
tingly, generously and enthusiastically acclaimed what they 
found. Unlike so many other reformist socialists, the im- 
portant thing to the Webbs was not to prove the Soviet 
leaders wrong because they had chosen a different path than 
the one the Fabians advocated, but rather to acknowledge 
that the results achieved were in actuality those for which 
socialists professed to stand, and therefore deserved whole- 
hearted support. 

As they studied the further growth of Soviet society after 
the adoption of the new Constitution, the Webbs were deep- 
ly aware of the increasing opportunities it offered for lifting 


A Soviet Commission examines the ruins of the church at Sychevka 

destroyed by the Nazis. At the extreme left, the Metropolitan of 

Kiev; fourth from the right, N. M. Shvernik, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

















its people to higher levels of health and happiness and wis- 
dom, and the constant expansion of its democratic function- 
ing. In her last article written for SRT (“The USSR Isa 
Political Democracy,” Jan., 1942) Beatrice Webb wrote: 


Why have I exhausted the dwindling strength of an 
Over-Eighty in arguing that Stalin is not a dictator, whose 
word is: law, like Hitler is, and Mussolini tried to be; 
that the USSR is not only a fully fledged political democracy, 
but also an industrial democracy, with a powerful “trade 
union and consumers’ cooperative movement, with a newly 
invented type of associations of owner-producers, in the 
collective.farms and industrial cooperatives, all alike under 
the control of the central and local government of a rep- 
resentative democracy, without distinction of sex, class, or 








race? And finally, that through planned production for _ 


community consumption, and the elimination of the profit- 
making motive, the Soviet Union has, in the short space of 
twenty years, increased the opportunity for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness for the vast majority of its near 
two hundred million inhabitants, scattered over one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface? 

She answers that she started with the idea that a study 
of the internal organization of the USSR was important to 
all concerned in the building of a new, equitable and hu- 
mane social order, in order to avoid its mistakes and learn 
from its successes. But this purpose had been overshadowed 
by the immediate, vital need of first winning the war and 
then winning a permanent peace, possible only in whole- 
hearted cooperation with the Soviet Union. So her article 
became a fervent plea to treat the government and people 
of Soviet Russia as equals, to give up once and for all hos- 
tile attitudes toward the internal structure of the new so- 
cial order established in the USSR. To help bring this 
about, she demonstrated that the Soviet Union, far from 
having any similarity of structure to Germany or Italy, is 
a political democracy similar in essence if not in forms, to 
the political democracies of the USA and Great Britain; 
that, in fact, tested by its new Constitution, the USSR is 
the most inclusive and equalized democracy in the world. 


Cornell Summer Course on USSR 


E should like to call the attention of our readers 

to the sixteen-week Summer Semester offered by 
Cornell University on “A comprehensive and integrated 
study of the civilization of the Soviet Union.” This is a 
welcome development. The announcement of the course 
says that it is being offered “in the belief that the war and 
our future relations with Russia have made a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of that country an essential 
part of American educational experience.” ; 

The program consists of five main courses: The History 
of Russia, Sir Bernard Pares; Soviet Government and 
International Relations, Sir Bernard Pares and others; 
Soviet Economy, Its Theory and Practice, Vladimir D. 
Kazakevich ; Soviet Social Institutions and Life, Dr. Corliss 
Lamont; Soviet Literature, Professor Ernest J. Simmons. 

These basic courses are supplemented by a series of week- 
ly seminars including The Russian People, Albert Rhys 
Williams; Soviet Medicine and Health, Dr. Henry E. Sig- 
erist; Soviet Military and Naval History, Captain Sergei 
N. Kournakoff; The Soviet Union and the Far East, Har- 
riet Moore; Soviet Industrial Development, E. C. Ropes; 
Scientific Achievement, Ales Hrdlicka. 

‘Students are expected to register for the entire program, 
which runs from July 5 to October 23. Those interested 
are advised to write Professor Ernest J. Simmons, 133 
Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, New York. 
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HE film ‘Mission to Moscow” 

presents a critical period in Rus- 
sian and world history in a brilliant, 
exciting and substantially true manner, 
giving to the average American whose 
ideas about Russia have been vague 
and confused a sense of participation in 
some of the most intense and signifi- 
cant events of the last few years. The 
subject of the film is practically wholly 
political, and to have made of this an 
exciting and convincing drama was in- 
deed a remarkable achievement. Many 
who knew the film was in preparation 
and had read the book wondered how 
it could be managed on the screen. But 
it has been done, and successfully. 

For those who know and care about 
Russia, it is in many places a very mov- 
ing film. Those who have neither 
known nor cared will get a swift, im- 
pressionistic view of important aspects 
of that colossal nation and its amazing 
regime. They will see from beginning 
to end the delineation of an honest and 
forthright man whom America was for- 
tunate to have as Ambassador at this 
time—a man who brought to a baf- 
fling and crucial task good sense, com- 
plete honesty, an open mind; who real- 
ly did get to the bottom of things; 
whose major conclusions have been 
proven sound and whose predictions 
have come true—the surest and most 
cruel test of all claims to know. 

Naturally, the events covered in this 
film did not originally arrange them- 
selves in neat sequences and climaxes 
for the delectation of the film-going 
public. Inevitably, conflicting policies 
and personalities, obscure and compli- 
cated issues, an overwhelming multi- 
plicity of events, require drastic selec- 
tion and the most intense concentration 
unless the presentation were to exceed 
all time limits and ultimately to be un- 
intelligible to all except a few to whom 
each phase is an old story. 

Russia’s sympathy for China and 
the substantial help she rendered from 
the beginning by way of loans and sup- 
plies which were indispensable for 
China’s survival, for example, are sym- 
bolized by the Russian care for Chi- 
nese children. It may be that there 
were no Chinese children in Moscow 
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Mission To Moseow 
By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


Answering the attacks on the history making, record 
breaking film that tells the truth about the Soviet Union 


Ambassador Davies (Wal- 
ter Huston) is introduced 
to Marshal Timoshenko 
(Kurt Katch) by Maxim 
Litvinov (Oscar Homolka). 











hospitals, but the simple vital fact that 
Russia deeply sympathized with China 
and rendered her generous aid is the 
truth and would be inferred either 
from seeing the hospital scenes, or 
knowing the details of Russia’s partici- 
pation in the Far East. 

The trials are conveniently and not 
improperly telescoped into one. The 
question which the average American 
wants to know is not how many trials 
there were, nor do they want to wade 
through stenographic reports of the 
proceedings, but—‘‘Was there disloy- 
alty in the higher ranks . . . was there 
a plot against the Stalin regime? Did 
certain of the generals and some of the 
officials in key positions conspire with 
foreign powers to get control of the 
Soviet government?” The answer is 
that there was a plot, to which some 
of the officials were accessory. ‘The 
best qualified observers at the trials 
such as Walter Duranty, D. N. Pritt, 
Ambassador Baltrusaitis, and Ambas- 
sador Davies and others were convinced 
of the guilt of the accused. Russian 
psychology and legal procedure is so 
wholly different from that in America 
that there has been a good deal of sus- 
picion and incredulity about the justice 
of the verdicts, despite the confession 
of the accused. But the film has pre- 
sented a court room scene that is sol- 
emn, impressive; it is intense and real- 
istic, and it is convincing. Of course, 
much is left out. The film does not 
pretend to be a history of Russia but 
the history of one man’s observation of 
certain essential facts that our govern- 
ment and our people needed to know. 

For many the picture will be a shock. 
It plays havoc with some of the com- 
monest prejudices. That there actual- 
ly is a smart beauty shop in Moscow is, 
for many Americans, unheard of and 
preposterous. It runs counter to their 


prejudices; and giving up prejudices is, 
for most people, an extremely painful 
operation. 


Anti-Russian propaganda 





























stupefied most of the world with the 
iteration that the Five Year Plans 


could never succeed. But they did. 
They said that the Russian peasant 
could never become a mechanic. But 
he is and a mighty good one too. 
Americans—even officials — doubted 
whether Russia could support the stu- 
pendous industrial effort that is the 
backbone of her heroic efforts today. 
But Russia accomplished the impossi- 
ble. Such disparagement was a prod- 
uct of ignorance and hostile intent— 
but Mr. Davies had made an investi- 
gation himself and made his reports 
years before the war; and he got at the 
facts and they are briefly indicated 
with a few shots of some of the big 
factories and vivid representation of 
some of the unquestioned sabotage that 
hampered Russian preparation. 

Despite the very considerable. dra- 
matic merits of the film, certain oppor- 
tunities are not always realized. The 
impersonation of Yagoda lacks the lat- 
ent venomous fury of that sinister and 
merciless character. Some of the Mos- 
cow scenes are cramped and weak. 
Stalin is rather too thin a characteri- 
zation; he smiles too much and too 
easily. There is not very much sug- 
gestion of that tremendous reserve, 
that vast, self-contained vitality which 
is one of the sources of this man’s pro- 
digious power. Some of the other 
characters have an uncanny likeness to 
their originals. Kalinin seems almost 
like himself. Litvinov, at times, is quite 
amazing; Mrs. Davies occasionally al- 
most indistinguishable from her real 
self. The earnestness and complete 
sincerity of Ambassador Davies is well 
characterized by Walter Houston; but 
he misses a certain hearty geniality 
that makes Mr. Davies himself such 
disarming company, and which so read- 
ily wins for him the good will of those 
with. whom he deals face to face. 

_ The film has been the subject of the 


most ferocious and intemperate attack 
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that has ever been concentrated on any 
film within the writer’s memory. The 
sources of the attack are all obvious; 
with the exception of Dorothy Thomp- 
son, who wrote in her shrillest mood— 
blazing with resentment, as she con- 
fessed herself, because Russian police 
and court procedure do not follow our 
own, Does she think that our procedure 
is the only way to secure justice? The 
cases of Mooney, Billings and Sacco 
and Vanzetti mock at such easy op- 
timism. The judgment of Solomon 
would never have been permitted in 
any well run American court. The 
other critics are all admirers of Trots- 
ky, and the concerted and vindictive 
character of their attack, such inten- 
sity of partisanship, might even be 
thought by some to lend just a touch 
of color to the Soviet charges that 
Trotsky did have the extraordinary 
personal force required to build up an 
intimately loyal band of followers that 
would carry through his views and 
wishes with blind zeal. 

Professor Dewey and Miss La Fol- 
lette object that ““There is no reference 
to the desperate efforts of France and 
Britain to reach a defensive alliance 
with Stalin in 1939.” How desperate 
was that attempt? Mr. Maisky, the 
Soviet Ambassador in London, re- 
quested Lord Halifax or some equally 
high representative of the government 
to proceed to Moscow. William 
Strang was sent; an able and honest 
man, but of inferior diplomatic status. 
The English and French were so “des- 
perate” to reach a conclusion that in- 
stead of going to Moscow by plane, as 
they could have done in twelve hours, 
they went by boat—which took two 
weeks, 

Professor Dewey states that Marshal 
Tukhachevsky had no trial at all. How 
does he know? Military courts-martial 
are not reported for the information of 
foreign civilians. Military intelligence 
of all governments knows about the 
mass of evidence against Marshal Tuk- 
hachevsky which the Deuxieme Bureau 
in France uncovered and turned over 
to the Russian Government. Marshal 
Tukhachevsky sat next to Mme. Ta- 
bouis shortly after he had many confer- 
ences with the German General Staff, 
heaped glowing praises on the Nazis 
and declared repeatedly, “They’re al- 
ready invincible.” 

“Mission to Moscow” has been de- 
nounced as anti-British because it ex- 


\t one of the Moscow trials. Bukharin (Kon- 
stantin Shayne) is on the stand. 
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poses the criminal stupidity of the Tory 
government in refusing to recognize 
that the world enemy was Hitler and 
the Nazis, and that their contemptu- 
ous rejection of Russian offers of dis- 
armament and collective security were 
culpable policies that hastened the war 
without preparing for it. But that 
does not mean that the film is anti-Brit- 
ish! It is the British who would most 
unsparingly condemn Chamberlain and 
all ‘his works. 

~ The film is denouncd as “anti-Con- 
gress’ because in a few seconds it 
shows up the few Congressmen who 
did not ‘believe there was going to be 
any war, and in any case, felt we could 
do business with Hitler, the war itself 
being “none of our affair.” 

“More interesting than the specific 
allegations, which can be disposed of 
by anyone who knows the facts, is the 
extravagance of language. Even Pro- 
fessor Dewey throws to the wind all 
ordinary philosophical caution, de- 
nounces the film as “sinister,” as “a 
major defeat for the democratic cause,” 
as an assault “on the very foundations 
of freedom,” and says ‘that a few more 
like it will result in Americans becom- 
ing “deadened to all moral values.” 
Such feverish and excitable talk betrays 
an animus that is quite detached from 
the realities. It is true that films that 
deal with political events ought to be 
carried out with the most scrupulous 
fidelity to the central truths; and if 
“Mission to Moscow” does stray from 
the essential realities, which the writer 
believes it does not, it is subject to 
rebuke and correction. But when Pro- 
fessor Hook says that “Mission to Mos- 
cow” “is the propaganda build up for 
conducting purges in this country on 
the Moscow style’—or when James 
Burnham speaks of its “moral deprav- 
ity” and states that “the Moscow 





trials were a turning point in history,” 
and that “no blow more direct has ever 
been launched against truth and free- 
dom,” or when Max Eastman criti- 
cizes Mr. Davies as recommending a 
“barbaric and inhuman holocaust as an 
example for other liberty-loving na- 
tions”: this gross distortion and ex- 
travagance betrays such biased and agi- 
tated minds that their criticisms have 
little value, except as melancholy evi- 
dence of how far those who have them- 
selves presumed to be _ intellectual 
leaders can be led astray by political 
passions. 

Back of all Professor Dewey’s criti- 
cisms is the belief that Trotsky was 
innocent of plotting against the Soviet 
regime. In 1931, Emil Ludwig had 
an interview with Trotsky on the 
Island of Prinkipo, which he published. 
Trotsky stated that his own party was 
“scattered and therefore difficult to es- 
timate”; and, in reply to the question 
as to when it could come together, he 
said: “When an opportunity is pre- 
sented from the outside—perhaps a 
war or a new European intervention 
when the weakness of the government 
would act as a stimulus.” 

The major fact now as far as Rus- 
sia is concerned is her stupendous ef- 
fort and immeasurable sacrifice. The 
fact of her ten million dead—nearly 
twenty times that of her Allies—ought 
to stay reckless and venomous speech. 
There is no fear that the general pub- 
lic will be misled about either the film 
or the book, or about Ambassador Da- 
vies, if they will see the picture them- 
selves and not be deterred by denunci- 
atiof. The American public has 


already purchased more than 700,000 
copies of “Mission to Moscow,” and 
has by that very act rendered a favor- 
able verdict—a verdict that will be 
confirmed by the film. 
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Czechoslovak Troops im 


How the first combat unit of an Allied Army took 
its place beside the Red Army on the Soviet Front 


N April 2, 1943, the communique 

of the Soviet High Command 
mentioned for the first time a combat 
unit of an Allied army taking part in 
the ground fighting on the Eastern 
front. It bestowed high praise on the 
Czechoslovak soldiers who had beaten 
off a violent Nazi attack on a vital sec- 
tor of the Kharkov front, killing sev- 
eral hundred German soldiers, and 
wrecking twenty-two of Hitler’s big 
tanks. A few days later, the Soviet 
news agency TASS reported that for 
the first time in the history of the 
USSR the title of “Hero of the Soviet 
Union” had been awarded to a 
non-citizen — the Czechoslovak First 
Lieutenant Jaros, commander of a de- 
tachment in the unit that smashed the 
German attack. Jaros himself was 
killed defending a village which the 
Nazi command had ordered taken at 
any cost ... and which was not taken. 
Colonel Ludvik Svoboda, commander 
of the Czechoslovak army unit, was 
decorated with the order of Lenin. 
Other members of the unit, men and 
women, received medals and high deco- 
rations, 

General Golikov, in command of that 
sector of the front, cited the Czecho- 
slovak unit for “extraordinary courage 
in the battle, and great skill in the use 
of all weapons.” And the entire Soviet 
press, from Pravda and _ Izvestia 
down to the smallest local papers 
voiced love and admiration for the gal- 
lant Czechoslovak allies who—in the 
words of Alexander Fadeyev, famous 
writer and himself a soldier in more 
than one war—‘have covered them- 
selves with unfading glory in the great 
battle against the Hitler brigands, seal- 
ing the fraternity of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and of Czechoslovakia 
with their dear blood.” 

It is not the first time in history that 
Czechoslovak army units have fought 
alongside Red Army men in battles 
against a common German enemy. In 
the beginning of March, 1918, the 
Czechoslovak Legion, then concentra- 
ted in the Ukraine, joined arms with 
the Red Army to repel a German offen- 
sive aimed at the town of Bakhmach, 
a key railroad junction. The plan of 
the German High Command, to seize 
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Bakhmach and to encircle the Czecho- 
slovak forces and a Red Army near 
the town, were utterly frustrated. Al- 
though heavily outnumbered and out- 
gunned, the Czechoslovak and the Bol- 
shevik forces held Bakhmach until it 
was of no more use to them, and until 
an orderly withdrawal of all troops 
and supplies had been effected. 

After the battle of Bakhmach, 
friendly negotiations between the 
Czechoslovak and Soviet army repre- 
sentatives took place. The Czechoslo- 
vak legions were allowed to travel with 
all their supplies and enough arms to 
protect themselves against counterrevo- 
lutionary attacks, to Vladivostok. 
There they were to be shipped to Eu- 
rope in order to take part in the fight- 
ing on the then still active Western 
front. And it is worth noting that the 
document settling the conditions of the 
friendly parting of the Czechoslovak 
Legion bore the name of the man who 
is today Commander in Chief of the 
Red Army under which a new Czecho- 
slovak unit is fighting—Josef Vissari- 
onovich Stalin. 

Although later on, the friendly re- 
lations between the Czechoslovak le- 
gions and the Soviets were disturbed 
by the intervention of foreign powers 
and reactionary Czech and Slovak ele- 
ments, the memory of the comradeship 
in arms at Bakhmach remained vivid in 
the hearts of the Czechoslovak soldiers. 
As time went on, and the relations be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Republic and 
the USSR became more and more cor- 
dial, Bakhmach became a symbol of 
Soviet-Czechoslovak brotherhood. And 
it is significant that those Czechoslovak 
fugitives who managed to escape to Po- 
land in the summer of 1939, only to be 
forced to seek another refuge when 
Hitler invaded Poland, had for their 
slogan, “On the road to Bakhmach!” 

€ 

One of these fugitives was Colonel 
Ludvik Svoboda, commander of a 
Czechoslovak battalion at the: time of 
the Munich surrender. He tried to 
organize a Czechoslovak combat unit 
in Poland but did not succeed. He.was 
happy enough to escape the Nazi pan- 
zer columns dashing across the Galician 
plains, and to meet Soviet vanguards 


the USSR 


By VOJTECH VOKOUN 


somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Lvov. 

In the Soviet Union, Svoboda and 
other Czechoslovak patriots were well 
received, clad, fed, and given all pos- 
sibilities to prepare themselves for an- 
other, more active role, in the fight 
against Nazism. The occasion for this 
role came when, in June 1941, Hitler 
attacked the USSR. A military con- 
vention was concluded between the So- 
viet and Czechoslovak governments. A 
Czechoslovak military mission under 
Colonel Pika began to work. And 
Colonel Svoboda (a name which is very 
familiar in Czechoslovakia, and means 
freedom) was appointed commander of 
the first fighting unit of the Czecho- 
slovak armed forces in the USSR. 

Soon a whole brigade of Czechoslo- 
vak soldiers were diligently drilling 
somewhere near the Urals. These first 
soldiers were anti-fascist refugees, 
workers, soldiers, teachers, peasants, en- 
gineers, shepherds from Bohemia and 
Moravia, from the Carpathian moun- 
tains and from the Danube, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Carpathian Ukrainians, Sude- 
ten Germans, Jews, Silesian Slonzaks. 
All nationalities and all religions of 
former Czechoslovakia were repre- 
sented among the members of the “‘Ces- 
ko Slovenska Branna Moc ve SSSR” — 
the “Czechoslovak armed force in the 
USSR.” 

Ambassador Zdenek Fierlinger, pro- 


. fessor Zdenek Nejedly (vice president 


of the All Slav Committee, famous 
scholar and writer), Dr. Vrbensky, 
vice-mayor of Prague and a member 
of the Czechoslovak State Council, 
former members of parliament Jan 
Sverma, Rudolf Appelt, Josef Kopecky, 
helped in the organization of the 
Czechoslovak troop unit. An auxiliary 
women’s detachment was organized, 
and the women composing it later dis- 
played exceptional courage at the front. 
The unit was issued British made uni- 
forms and Soviet arms. Experienced 
Soviet officers instructed the Czecho- 
slovak commanders and troops in the 
tactics of “grinding down panzer at- 
tacks” and “going over to the counter 
offensive.” The Czechoslovak soldiers 
were entrusted to handle the new anti- 
tank rifle “Katushka,” which no other 
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foreigners have yet been allowed to 
take into their hands. The newspa- 
per issued by the Czechoslovak unit 
in the USSR, Nasse Noviny V SSSR, 
could state with pride that “there is the 
most friendly atmosphere around us. 
We feel among brothers and sisters, 
and our greatest wish is to join the 
fight at the front alongside our Soviet 
comrades.” 

During the period of preparation 
and: drill, the Czechoslovak soldiers 
took part in the life of the Soviet rear 
as actively as any Soviet army unit. In 
the harvesting season, the whole 
Czechoslovak unit volunteered to help 
bring in the crops. The €zechoslovaks 
worked so well that the harvest was 
brought in three days ahead of schedule 
in that area. Women from the col- 
lective farms around the town where 
the Czechoslovak unit was garrisoned, 
brought streamers with slogans for the 
flag of the Czechoslovak unit. And 
the local Soviet press was full of praise 
for the brotherly behavior of the 
Czechoslovak allies. 

The Czechoslovak soldiers also con- 
tributed to the fund for the purchase 
of a squadron of tanks started by the 
local population. They donated 15,000 
rubles to this drive, and the unit later 
on received the assistance of tanks built 
with the money they had contributed. 

When the battle for Stalingrad 
reached its peak, the Czechoslovak sol- 
diers petitioned Stalin to send them to 
the battle front. But at that time they 
had not yet finished their special train- 
ing. 

Finally, in the first week of January, 
1943, the combat unit was sent to the 
front. The Soviet people gathered from 
all the neighboring villages and farms 
in order to bid the Czechoslovak sol- 
diers farewell. When the train moved 
out of the station, the paper of the 
Czechoslovak army reports the old 
Hussite battle song was sung. And 
indeed, it is the same spirit of inde- 
pendence and love for freedom which 
inspired the men of the Hussite leader 
Zizka, five hundred years ago, which is 
again alive in the soldiers of Czechoslo- 
vakia at the Eastern front. “Have cour- 


Reading down: Vanda Banevska, Czechoslo- 
vak woman sniper serving with the Czecho- 
slovak units. Color guard of the unit, the 
flag is being borne. by Sergeant Oswald Sha- 
farzhik. The Order of Lenin awarded to Colo- 
nel Sovboda, commander of the Czechoslovak 
troops; (left to right) A. Gorkin, Secretary 
of Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Colonel 
Svoboda, President Kalinin, and G. Pika, head 
of the Czechoslovak military mission to the 
USSR. A Czechoslovak nurse bandaging a 
wounded countryman on the battlefield 


age and be prepared!” This was the 
message Zizka sent in 1418 to the 
Czech people who gathered to defend 
their iiberty against an overwhelming 
reactionary foe. “Have courage and 
be prepared,” was the slogan given out 
to the first Czechoslovak army unit 
moving ferward to the Ukrainian front 
in January, 1943. 

Casualties of the Czechoslovak unit 
in the battle referred to in the Soviet 
communique of April 2, 1943, were 
heavy. But new units are already train- 
ing, and a constant flow of new re- 
cruits arrives at the training center of 
the Czechoslovak army unit in the 
USSR. Many of these recruits come 
right out of the ranks of Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht. Slovak soldiers who had 
been forced to fight alongside the Nazis 
desert their Quisling officers and Nazi 
supervisors and surrender to the Rus- 
sians whenever there is a_ possibility. 
The “Slovak Mobile Division” which 
was in formation with the Nazi Kuban 
Army is no more. Part of it was killed 
and part mutinied and deserted. The 
Nazis had to dissolve four Slovak regi- 
ments as entirely “unreliable.” Czechs 
forced into German uniforms as inhab- 
itants of Sudeten towns are also desert- 
ing to the Soviet side in ever increasing 
numbers. 

In April, 1943, the Soviet press re- 
ported the capture of a field kitchen 
with its whole complement of men. 
They were Czechs who had cleverly 
managed to stay behind the retreating 
Nazi regiment to which they had be- 
longed. The Czech deserters had 
brought with them precious supplies 
which they had carefully hidden from 
the Nazis. On another occasion four 
Czech and Slovak deserters from the 
German army brought with them a 
German lieutenant whom they had 
overpowered “in order not to come to 
our Russian brothers with empty 
hands.” 

In the report of the Czechoslovak 
combat unit at the Eastern front to the 
government-in-exile and State Council, 
the officers and men pledge themselves 
not only to “liberate from the German 
fascist occupationists our dear mother 
country and its capital, Golden Prague, 
but to continue the struggle until the 
complete destruction of the invaders 
and the liberation of all enslaved na- 
tions of Europe from the fascist yoke.” 
They declare with “special pride and 
satisfaction” that they consider it “the 
highest honor to fight together with our 
Soviet brothers at the vital war front 
today,” 
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HE Poland that embarked on an 

imperialist career in its aggres- 
sor war on the Soviet Union, in 1920, 
showed its imperialist hand also in its 
relations with Lithuania. Towards this 
weaker fellow-Catholic neighbor, the 
intoxicated new Polish imperialism fol- 
lowed the same aggressor course. 

Vilna, traditional capital of Lithu- 
ania, had been awarded to that coun- 
try by the same Curzon Line decision 
which also denied Western Byelo-Rus- 
sia, Western Ukraine and East Galicia 
to the Poles. The day before the date 
set by the League of Nations for 
Lithuania to reoccupy its ancient capi-- 
tal, Polish General Zeligowski staged 
one of those “non-interventionist” af- 
fairs that Hitler was later to perfect, 
and seized the whole Vilna district. 

This very first defiance of the 
League of Nations, antedating by 
eleven years Japan’s aggression against 
China and by fifteen years Mussolini’s 
aggression against Ethiopia, created 
such anti-Polish sentiment in the Al- 
lied world that Poland was constrained 
to nominally disavow the Zeligowski 
coup. Zeligowski, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to occupy Vilna and three years 
later, when the world’s conscience had 
lost its sensitivity, the Council of Am- 
bassadors sanctioned the Polish seizure 
of Vilna. Lithuania refused to recog- 
nize this annexation of her capital. She 
severed all relations, including rail and 
postal, with Poland, and for eighteen 
years considered herself in a state of 
belligerence with her neighbor until 
1938, when a Polish ultimatum forced 
her to make “peace”’. 

The conquest of Poland rounded out 
the Eastern frontiers of the new Po- 
lish empire. As Pilsudski had planned, 
it had been created at the expense of 
Russia, one of the original Allied pow- 
ers, which had sacrificed more lives in 
the war which liberated Poland, than 
all the others put together, rather than 
at the expense of Germany, the van- 
quished enemy. Pilsudski, it should be 
noted, had been an enemy of the Allies 
and his “Legion” had been organized 
by the Germans. According to Polish 
statistics there were less than a million 
Germans in the territory annexed from 
Germany, whereas there were eight 
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Poland After the First World War 


In his second article Mr. Brody describes the Polish government’s treat- 
ment of its minorities and its Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian “colonies” 


million Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians 
in the territory annexed from Russia. 


Poland and Self-Determination 


From its birth in 1919 to its demise 
in 1939, the twenty-one years record 
of the second Poland is a disheartening 
defamation of the ideals of self-deter- 
mination, the rights of small nations 
and international decency in general, 
Here is a nation which has suffered the 
tragedy of national dissolution, the bit- 
terness of racial, religious and economic 
oppression. Suddenly, after more than 
a century of suffering, after many 
bloody but fruitless efforts to free it- 
self, it finds liberty and nationhood 
handed back to it by a fiat of history. 
But no sooner was partitioned Poland 
liberated than it started to seize the 
territory of its neighbors; no sooner 
were the enslaved Poles emancipated 
than they began enslaving Byelo-Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians and Lithuanians; no 
sooner were the Polish Catholics safe 
from religious persecution than they set 
about persecuting the millions of Jews 
and Greek Orthodox communicants 
who were at their mercy. . 

On June 28, 1919, the Versailies 
Powers which had created the second 
Poland, made the new state sign a 
treaty accepting certain international 
obligations with respect to its minori- 
ties as a precondition of recognition. 
The treaty stipulated that: 


. » - All Polish nationals shall enjoy the’ 


same civil and political rights without 
distinction as to race, language or re- 
ligion . . . equal opportunity to public 
employment, functions and honors and 
the exercise of professions . . . where 
minorities form a considerable proportion 
of the population facilities for instruction 
in their own language, .. . etc. 


The very same stipulations were 
cheerfully signed and put into practice 
by the new Czechoslovak state, but 
from the very first the second Poland 
showed its colors by brazenly balking 
at signing such a treaty. Finally, even 
Poland’s best friend, Clemenceau, then 
President of the Peace Conference, lost 
patience and wrote a caustic letter to 
Paderewski, first Polish -President, 
which has a reminiscent ring today: 


It is to the endeavors and sacrifices of 
the Powers in whose name I am address- 
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By ALTER BRODY 


ing you that the Polish nation owes the 
recovery of its independence. It is on 
the support that resources of these 
Powers shall afford the League of Na- 
tions that, for the future, Poland will, 
to a large extent, depend for the secure 
possession of these territories. 


Poland reluctantly signed the minor- 
ities treaty but proceeded immediately 
to nullify it. 


Three Million “Surplus” Jews 


Forty per cent of the population of 
the new Polish Empire were non- 
Polish—a much higher percentage 


Reading down: A conference of chairmen of 
Peasants’ Committees at Grodno, Western 
Byelo-Russia. A milk station opened in 
Lvov, Western Ukraine. Lvov workers, many 
without employment for years, getting jobs at 
a newly opened employment bureau after 
joining the USSR. 
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than the non-Russian population of the 
tsarist Empire, termed ‘“‘prisonhouse of 
nations.” The four important national 
minorities were Byelo-Russians and 
Ukrainians, the Jews and the Germans. 
Since there was no Jewish State across 
the border to champion Jewish rights, 
the nullification of the minority treaty, 
so far as Jews were concerned, was a 
simple matter. Accordingly, the birth 
of the second Poland was celebrated 
by a wave of pogroms that swept the 
country. The official Morgenthau com- 
mission, appointed by the American 
Versailles delegation to investigate the 
massacres, reported that 280 Jews had 
been killed and many hundred 
wounded. Between these intermittent 
outbreaks of violence there was always 
an unabated and less spectacular but 
far more effective “cold pogrom”—the 
publicly sponsored boycott of Jewish 
stores, industries and professions, the 
exclusion of Jews from all public or 
municipal employment and by numerus 
causus (limited number) from the uni- 
versities, climaxed by a licensing law 
which forced old Jewish tailors, shoe- 
makers and other artisans to pass ar- 
bitrary written tests in order to “prac- 
tice.” 

As the late Raymond Leslie Buell, 
President of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation testifies: 

The most visible form of anti-Semitism 
is an economic boycott which has been 
approved by courts, the government, and 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church. The 
head of the Catholic Church Cardinal 
Hlond, in a pastoral letter in 1936, de- 
clared, “One does well to prefer one’s 
own kind in commercial relations and to 
avoid Jewish stores but it is not per- 
missible to demolish Jewish businesses.” 
And Prime Minister Skladkowski de- 
clared in that same year “Nobody in 
Poland should be harmed, but economic 
warfare—that’s all right.” 

A Swedish authority, Hugo Valen- 
tin, writing in 1936 says: 

It cannot be said that the Polish Jews 
are subjected to the same physical tor- 
ture as the German Jews but their 
material distress is far worse. 

The object of this policy, as the lead- 
ing Polish political parties made it clear 
in their platforms, was nothing less 
than the program which the Nazis are 
now carrying out in all of occupied Eu- 
rope including Poland—not the sup- 
pression but the complete elimination 
of the Jews from Poland. Thus the 
Camp of National Unity, the party 
dominant at the outbreak of the war, 
declared: “The Jews are an element 
weakening the state . . . the best solu- 
tion is emigration.” Colonel Wenda, 
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the Party’s Chief of Staff, said: “The 
departure of the Polish Jews is a nec- 
essity on account of national defense.” 
The National Democratic Party, the 
opposition party, urged that “Jews be 
prohibited from voting, holding any 
public office or owning land.” The Na- 
tional Radical Party demanded that 
Jews be forbidden to work for Poles 
or employ Poles. “Elimination of the 
Jew from Poland is the ultimate solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem.” In view 
of this record, it is difficult to suppress 
the suspicion that the authors of these 
statements, many of whom are now 
members of the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, must have a sneaking admira- 
tion and gratitude for the thorough 
job which Hitler is doing on the “Jew- 
ish Problem” in Poland. 

In its anxiety to get rid of its Jews 
the Polish government even turned 
Zionist and could always be counted 
on in a pinch to vociferously back the 
Balfour Declaration. Enlightened Po- 
lish statesmen complained euphemisti- 
cally of Poland’s “surplus” of Jewish 
population, or more specifically of Po- 
land’s three million surplus Jews, i.e., 
all of them. In 1938, shortly after 
Munich, when there was talk of re- 
distributing the colonial world, Poland 
actually demanded colonies on the basis 
of her need to export her “superfluous 
Jews.” As Vice Premier Kwiatkowski 
declared plaintively: “The rich nations 
call upon the poor over-populated ones 
to practice humanitarian principles 
while they themselves close the doors 
of their colonies before the superfluous 
Jews from Poland.” When President 
Roosevelt called the first Refugee Con- 
ference at Evian, the Polish govern- 
ment protested against the Conference 
concentrating on the ‘victims of the 
Hitler terror to the exclusion of its 
own “superfluous Jews.” It is this same 
Polish government, which considered 
its three million Jews “superfluous,” 
which is taking such an active interest 
in the fate of two Jewish traitors exe- 
cuted by the Soviet Union. 


Western Byelo-Russia and Ukraine— 
Poland’s Eastern Colonies 


Until the Soviet Union was ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations in 
1934, the Byelo-Russian and Ukrain- 
ian minorities in Poland were practical- 
ly in the same helpless position as the 
Jews. 

The Soviet Union was a political 
outcast and since it was not a member 
of the League it was unable to invoke 
the minority treaty in behalf of its sub- 


























Reconstruction work began at once in the 

Western Byelo-Russian areas, occupied by 

Soviet troops. Repairing a bridge across the 
Narev River. 


jugated blood brothers in Byelo-Rus- 
sia and Western Ukraine. There was 
therefore nothing to prevent Poland 
from treating Western Byelo-Russia 
and Ukraine as newly occupied colonies 
with a native population which was to 
make room for Polish settlers. 

Since the land was largely the prop- 
erty of a few great Polish landowners, 
it was easy to expel the Byelo-Russian 
and Ukrainian tenant farmers from 
their native soil and supplant them 
with Polish peasants, usually army re- 
servists and their families, thus form- 
ing a network of military garrisons in 
the ‘occupied regions.” By various elec- 
toral tricks familiar in our own south, 
the Byelo-Russians and Ukrainians 
were practically disfranchised.. The 
language provision of the minority 
treaty was largely ignored and in the 
universities of their own ancient cities 
Ukrainian students were subjected to 
the numerus clausus, hitherto reserved 
for Jews. Buell, in his “Poland,” states: 


Out of a total of 140 students in the 
Lvov medical school only two Ukrain- 
ians were admitted in 1931. As a result 
of this numerus clausus many Polish 
Ukrainians studied abroad, for instance 
at the Ukrainian University at Kharkov 
in the Soviet Ukraine. 

In 1940 the Polish Ukraine broke 
out into an open revolt against the un- 
bearable Polish yoke. Several Polish 
divisions were mobilized to crush the 
revolt and the “pacification” reached 
such a pitch of brutality that the 
League of Nations was forced to take 
notice of it with a gentle reprimand to 
Poland. 

In 1934, when the Soviet Union was 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Soviet Uzbekistan adds to its acreage, grows new 
food crops and shelters millions of war refugees 


: T the beginning of 1942 Tashkent 


was informed that evacuation of 
industry and the loss of grain regions 
‘in the west would make it impossible for 
Moscow to meet the needs of Uzbek- 
istan for imported food grains in 1942. 
At the same time the country’s increased 
need for cotton for uniforms, explo- 
sives and medical supplies would not 
permit a cut in the cotton acreage. The 
loss of the Ukraine, required also that 
Uzbekistan plant some 160,000 acres 
to the sugar-beet. Together with 1,- 
500,000 acres to grain, this meant a 
total additional acreage of more than 
twenty-five per cent in a single year. 

By any customary reckoning, the job 
appeared overwhelming, and in the spe- 
cific conditions it might have seemed 
impossible. Only one-sixth of the addi- 
tional arable land needed was immedi- 
ately available. To get the rest would 
require digging trunk and distributor 
canals, sufficient to irrigate 1,250,000 
acres of desert land, all in the short time 
before the planting season. Impossible! 
Yet the job was done, and by a method 
devised by the Uzbek people themselves. 

In 1939, Uzbekistan had planted all 
the acreage available under the existing 
irrigation network. But there was the 
rising demand for cotton, and the in- 
creased capacity of the individual col- 
lective farms which had acquired suff- 
cient skill and machinery to farm a con- 
siderably enlarged acreage. The Naryn 
River had a flow of water sufficient to 
irrigate many tens of thousands of acres. 
Canalized, it could make fertile the en- 
tire Ferghana Valley. ‘The collective 
farmers on their own initiative, spent 
the months after the harvest digging the 
canal. The 160-mile-long canal, one of 
the largest irrigation projects on earth, 
was dug by 160,000 farmers in less than 
two months with Moscow providing 
3,000 engineers and technicians and me- 
chanical equipment. Last year on a still 
larger scale—a third more excavation 
was required—and despite the man- 
power shortage due to war, irrigation 
canals were provided for the needed 
acreage, and over! 

Planting is now being done on moun- 
tain slopes, along the strips bordering 
the canal paths, and in the glades be- 
tween orchards. ‘The forest belts of 
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drought resistant trees, planted in the 
face of the desert, are now proving their 
value. Odases plantations are screened 
by them against the desert winds that 
formerly buried them under sand. 

As the crop ripened, additional har- 
vest hands were needed to bring it in 
and office-workers, housewives, students 
and school-children were enrolled. Far 
from resenting this action, the persons 
mobilized competed among themselves 
for higher output, and numerous har- 
vest crews donated their earnings as 
farm-hands to the Defense Fund. 

The story unfolds in news items in 
Pravda Vostoka. 

July 8. ‘A Ukrainian combine opera- 
tor now working in Uzbekistan har- 
vests 135 acres a day, 95 above quota. 

July 14. Moscow. orders the estab- 
lishment of a Red Army Grain Fund 
to be secured by compulsory sale by the 
collective farms over and above the nor- 
mal compulsory sale quotas. Immedi- 
ately after the radio announcement, 
Uzbek collectives, without knowing the 
quantities to be required, offer the gov- 
ernment advances of from 3600 to 
7200 pounds out of their stocks. 

July 19. The Uzbek government an- 
nounces to its cattle raisers: ““The gov- 
ernment of our brother republic of 
Kirghizia offers to Uzbekistan the use 
of excellent Alpine meadows.” 

July 30. A meeting of the Republic’s 
1500 leading silk growers issues a pub- 
lic appeal to all Uzbek farmers. After 
pledging increased yields in their spe- 
cialty, they call upon the cotton farmers 
to grow “An Extra Boll on Every 
Stalk!’ Loafers must be made to feel 
as though they were deserters from the 
army. Farm, village and county off- 
cials must lead by personal example, by 
getting out into the fields. The tradi- 
tional pre-harvest cotton festival must 
be foregone this year. Farmers must 
sow in the fall of 1942 at least eighty 
per cent of the grain scheduled to be 
reaped in 1943. Prosperous collectives 
should sell to the state all grain above 
their indispensable reserves. 

Livestock farmers are urged to pun- 
ish those guilty of slaughtering working 
cattle. They should improve their care 
of the herds, prepare more silage, mow 
clover at least three times and establish 


Soviet Uzbekistan Fights Hitler: I 


By WILLIAM MANDEL 


an untouchable fodder reserve for the 
early Spring. And after all the regu- 
lar and wartime deliveries had been 
made Uzbek collective farmers brought 
an additional 5000 tons of food prod- 
ucts for sale to the national reserves. 
The results indicate that the appeal 
of the silk farmers was heeded. During 
the first six months of the year Uzbekis- 
tan was able to provide the Union with 
31 per cent more meat than it had been 
called upon to deliver. 1942 grain pro- 
duction was threefold the 1941 figure. 


Uzbekistan and the USSR 


Enormous quantities of capital were 
poured into Uzbekistan as into other 
smaller Republics for their economic ad- 
vancement in accordance with Stalin’s 
belief that “actual” equality hinges on 
a modern economy. From the centers 
in the European Soviet districts came 
also doctors, teachers, scientists and cre- 
ative artists. But as soon as possible 
Russians were replaced by native gov- 
ernment and Party officials even when 
that meant using persons of upper-class 
background for a period. This was the 
case in Uzbekistan where, as recently 
as 1934, one-third of the members of 
the Communist Party—who usually are 


the most socially-conscious and, gener- - 


ally, best-educated members of the com- 
munity—were illiterate. 

This is now past history. The com- 
mon people of Uzbekistan have brought 
forward leaders capable not only of di- 
recting their country in peacetime, but 
of solving the myriad problems involved 
in its wartime development. Usman 
Yusupov, head of the Uzbek Commu- 
nist Party, is a member of the most in- 
fluential non-government body in the 
Soviet Union, the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Communist Party. 
The Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Republic is overwhelmingly Uzbek 


Top: Textile plant in Tashkent. 


Center: Horizontal panel, left to right: Uzbek 
women! tractor drivers. Collective farmwoman, 
Nadirbabaeva, deputy to the Supreme So- 
viet from the Tadzhik Soviet Republic. 


Bottom panel, left: An Uzbek folk art being 
passed on from master craftsman to young 
student. Center, above: The Uzbek composer 
M. Ashrafi, winner of a 1943 Stalin prize, at 
the piano; Center, below: Modern apartments 
in Alma Ata, capital of Soviet Kazakhstan. 
Right: Oil pipe line being laid in Kazakhstan. 
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in nationality, from the Premier, A. 
Abdurakhmanov, down. Perhaps the 
development of the country is best re- 
flected in the career of Yuldash Akhun- 
babaev, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Uzbek Supreme Soviet who died 
just before this article went to press. 

Born near Ferghana in 1885, he be- 
gan his working life as a farm laborer 
—the poorest of the poor. In 1916 he 
was jailed following a revolt of the 
Central Asian peoples. In 1921 he was 
the leader of a county organization of 
the Union of Poor and Middle Peas- 
antry and he took part in the armed 
struggle against the Basmachi, counter- 
revolutionary terrorist bands. In the 
same year he joined the Communist 
Party and became a member of its coun- 
ty (uyezd) committee. In 1925 he 
was elected Supreme Soviet Chairman, 
and shortly afterward was elected a 
member of the Presidium of the then 
highest organ of government, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the USSR. 

Uzbek identity with the USSR as a 
whole is being dramatically shown in 
the war. An article in Pravda Vostoka 
by Mayor Hussainov of the city of 
Tashkent describes the manner in which 
the people of that city are aiding evacu- 
ees, war invalids and the families of 
men in the forces. In each block, for 
example, groups of citizens, after work 
hours, painted and repaired buildings, 
striving to complete all their work 
by November 5 so that the war refu- 
gees could better enjoy the national 
November 7 holiday. 

The workers of the entire consumers’ 
goods industry of Tashkent contributed 
overtime to produce for the people of 
the areas recaptured by the Red Army, 
some 10,000 spoons, 1,000 pails and 
buckets, 1,000 pieces of sewn goods, 
1,000 pieces of knit goods, 500 pairs of 
shoes and felt boots, a ton of soap and 
5,000 rubles worth of haberdashery. 
And the materials for this came by re- 
ducing wastage in their regular work. 

Most moving of the reports of direct 
voluntary aid from the people of Uzbek- 
istan to those of the areas under fire is 
this from Namangan district. There the 
Molotov collective farm had ‘“‘adopted” 
a collective farm in the regions liberated 
by the Red Army west of Moscow. The 
Uzbek farmers donated 100,000 rubles 
in cash, 110 sheep and goats, ten calves, 
440 lbs. of honey, 440 lbs. of wool, 
1100 lbs. of lint, and ten metal beds. 
Twenty-five acres of wheat are being 
planted, the first harvest from which 
will go to the “‘adopted” farm, while 
the second (climatic conditions allow 
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two harvests) will go to war sufferers. 
The meeting adopted this resolution: 


We have learned what the fascist 
plunderers do to the people, the land and 
its culture. The stories of refugees from 
the west, the eye-witness accounts of 
comrades who have broken out of en- 
circlement, and the documents published 
in the press all go to prove that fascism 
brings ruin to the peasantry. Our hearts 
are filled with a holy hatred and hunger 
for revenge against the mortal foe. The 
sorrow that has overwhelmed our 
brothers suffering under the fascist scum 
is our sorrow. Our desire to help our 
Russian comrades comes from the depths 
of our souls. We will cut our own re- 
quirements to the minimum, but we will 
not permit our brothers to suffer need. 


The Women of Uzbekistan 


_ Without the freeing of its women 
from their former position as the chat- 
tel slaves of their husbands, all this 
would have been impossible. The state- 
ment of the silk growers, quoted above, 
was drafted and approved by a meeting 
consisting in its majority of women. 
Silk-growing, although revolutionized 
by modern methods, remains a woman’s 
job. No legislation or propaganda 
could have won the majority of Uzbek 
women away from the veil until the 
government, by its textile plants and its 
practice of buying silk directly from 
the women growers, rather than from 
their husbands, brought economic inde- 
pendence to Uzbek womanhood. 

In the fifteen years since she emerged 
from behind her shroudlike parandja 
(veil), the Uzbek woman has made 
strides that are almost incredible. A 
woman, Pasha Makhmudova, is vice- 
president of Uzbekistan! She is one of 
the hundred-odd Uzbek women who 
are members either of the Uzbek or, in 
her case, the All-Union Supreme Soviet. 
An Uzbek woman, Yuldashbaeva by 
name, holds the important post of Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Uzbek Com- 
munist Party. There are many women 
industrial executives, technicians and 
engineers, and at least one Uzbek wo- 
man architect. Liudmilla Pavlichenko 
has her Uzbek counterpart in Ziba Ga- 
nieva, a tiny girl who, by July 1942, 
had twenty notches in her gun. 

When the Uzbek Cabinet ordered 
that all war invalids be provided jobs 
-and housing on one day’s notice, the 
execution of this decree came within 
the purview of the People’s Commis- 
sar of Social Maintenance, M. Islam- 
ova, a woman. 

The following items are typical: 

Three Uzbek girl weavers at the 
Tashkent Textile Mills . . 


- are now 
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tending 192 looms each instead of the 
usual (!) 96. . . . It is estimated that 
since the outbreak of war these girls 
have turned out about 1,100,000 yards 
of fabric in excess of plan. Each day, 
when her shift ends, one of them stays 
at her looms producing additional cloth 
as a present to the nation. Or this: “A 
group of Samarkand housewives who 
meet to have one of their number read 
the newspapers to them, having learned 
of the need of the men on the Karelian 
front for warm clothing, have collected 
and sent a considerable number of 
items.” And this: ‘““Pabiga Kalieva, who 
works in a local (Tashkent) kindergar- 
ten, has adopted Kolya, a Ukrainian 
boy.” 

Not the least important reason for 
the participation of Uzbek women in 
the war effort is the fact that, by 1938, 
this Republic, with a population not 
quite equal to that of New York City, 
had 5500 pre-school institutions with 
189,000 children in attendance! 

The strain of growing bigger crops 
with fewer working hands, of taking 
military training after long working 
hours, of being on call for compulsory 
farm work during planting and har- 
vesting emergencies might seem to 
leave little incentive for cultural pur- 
suits. But for Uzbekistan, as for every 
other part of the Soviet Union, culture 
is as integrated into the wartime life 
of the people as in peace. A single is- 
sue of Pravda V ostoka carried the fol- 
lowing theater ads (exclusive of 
movies): Simonov’s “The Russian 
People” at the Red Army House; the 
Russian classic, A. N. Ostrovsky’s 
“The Guiltless Guilty” at the Music 
Hall; the pioneer Uzbek opera “Leili 
and Medzhnun,” at the Uzbek Thea- 
ter of Opera and Ballet; Sholom 
Aleikhem’s ‘Wandering Stars,” per- 
formed by the world-famous Moscow 
State Jewish Theater in the audi- 
torium of the Tashkent Conservatory 
of Music (more than a million Jews 
from the Baltic states, Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine were safely evacuated to 
Uzbekistan) ; the Chaikovsky-Pushkin 
opera “Eugene Onyegin” at the Rus- 
sian Theater of Opera and Ballet. 
The Russian Drama Theater and 
Operetta Theater were also perform- 
ing. 

Tashkent would seem to be the war- 
time cultural capital of the Soviet 
Union. In addition to the thirty-odd 
higher educational institutions founded 
there since the revolution (there had 
been none before) world-famous cen- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WIFTER than even the most op- 

timistic could have hoped for the 
American, British and French armies 
have brought the African campaign to 
a brilliantly victorious close. Bataan 
and Dunkirk are avenged. The Axis 
threat has been lifted from a continent. 
The shadow of invasion now falls over 
“Festung Europa.” 

Quick and enthusiastic was the re- 
ception in the Soviet Union where the 
news was given precedence over the 
events on the Russian front itself. So- 
viet fighting men had the warmest 
praise for these achievements of their 
brothers-in-arms. 

What we can see in these events is 
the development of a real coalition war. 
The second front that the coalition war 
demands cannot now be far off. 

Thus, within three and one-half 
months, the Axis forces have suffered 
two unprecedented defeats—at Stalin- 
grad and in Tunisia. Both are bat- 
tles of encirclement and annihilation 
and together they cost Hitler half a 
million men, to say nothing of the other 
million and a half lost during the win- 
ter campaign on the Eastern Front. 

Having received two terrific blows 
on two widely separated fronts, the 
German High Command obviously 
still considers the Eastern Front to be 
the main one, and the Red Army—its 
most powerful opponent. 

The campaign in Africa, since Rom- 
mel pulled out of El Alamein in the 
end of October, was considered by the 
Germans to be a delaying operation. 

he conclusion was foregone, of course, 
but the enemy hoped to delay the open- 
ing of a Second Front in Europe, and to 
channel this future front into the least 
advantageous sector (for us), i.e. into 
the “soft underbelly of Europe” where 
the “underbelly” is far from being 
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Soviet bombers on their way. Planes like these have bombed Nazi supply centers 
in Eastern Germany. 


THE 23rd MONTH 


“soft” and the direction leasf decisive 
of all, strategically speaking. 

In this their hopes were, in a meas- 
ure, fulfilled. This in no way detracts 
from the magnificent Allied victories 
in Africa but is an explanation of what 
the Germans gained by making their 
foredoomed defense. 

This is what would have happened 
if General Anderson had crashed 
through to Bizerte and Tunis back in 
December when he reached Mateur, 
Tebourba and Djedeida, and if General 
Patton had blocked Rommel’s exit from 
Mareth back in February. The im- 
mediate threat to Festung Europa 
would have materialized in mid-Feb- 
ruary and the German High Command 
would not have been able to shift 25-30 
divisions to the Southern Front in Rus- 
sia, thus blocking the threatening Red 
Army breakthrough to the Dnieper, 
the Crimea and the Black Sea. 

The German High Command also 
figures that the Allied triumph in Tu- 
nisia naturally will channel the coming 
assault on Europe along the least dead- 
ly course, i.e. against Italy or the Bal- 
kans. In such a case the Germans can, 
without mortal danger to themselves, 
cut their moorings in Italy and even in 
the southern part of the Balkan Penin- 
sula and fall back upon the Alps and 
the Balkans for a defensive stand. This, 
and the fact that the threatened assault 
was postponed, is a measure of conso- 
lation to the Germans on their very 
black day. However, this consolation 
will quickly evaporate when the Allies 
begin an all-out attack against Festung 
Europa from two sides—the northwest 
and the south. 

Meanwhile the strategic tenter, of, 
gravity remains on the Soviet?Fropt.27: 

The operations of the last four Raat 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


They have been attacking almost 
uninterruptedly along the Donets be- 
tween Belgorod and Lissichansk, a 
front of 200 miles if one takes into 
account the meanderings of the Donets. 
Here they have been breaking their 
heads against a stonewall resistance, 
featured by a massing of Soviet artil- 
lery. The Germans have neither elim- 
inated Soviet bridgeheads on the right 
bank, nor gained any themselves on the 
left bank of the river. 

After repulsing an attempted Ger- 
man-Rumanian offensive on the Kuban, 
Soviet troops started their own offen- 
sive and after about two weeks of 
steady pounding, captured the railroad 
junction of Krymskaya, the “Mateur” 
of the Kuban front, on May 5 and are 
attacking the defenses protecting Novo- 
rossisk. The Black Sea Fleet hovers 
outside that port, ready to pounce on 
any enemy evacuation fleet. 

Away up north, the Red Army is 
conducting a local offensive in the Ve- 
likie Luki sector with the object of 
permanently severing the railroad line 
Leningrad-Vitebsk. 

A year ago today, Timoshenko had 
the initiative south of Kharkov, while 
the Germans had the initiative on the 
Kerch Peninsula. Today the Red 
Army, so far, has the initiative every- 
where, even on the Donets where So- 
viet troops are now acting offensively. 

But most important of all, the Spring 
operations on the Eastern Front are 
characterized by an entirely new fea- 
ture. This is the air superiority of 
Soviet aviation. During the week of 
May 3-9, 930 German planes were 
destroyed and damaged, with 235 So- 
viet planes downed. This’ "sas far as 


ces, : we “can yenjeth er; _ an “.ygpretedented 


*figuie’ i in ‘this * war. 


ai ..- During the: first fifteen “weeks of the 

can be summed up thus: The Germans. | GertaanBaviet wat,’ whén’ air losses 

previously were the highest, the weekly 
(Continued on page 31) 


attempted a big push north of Orel, 
but were repulsed with bloody losses. 
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A Cameraman in 
the Guerrilla 
Country 


Above: Veinerovich, Soviet cameraman, 
armed with camera and gun, records the ac- 
tivities of a guerrilla troop. Numbers of his 
fellow cameramen have met death on such 
assignments. 


Left column, reading down: 


The guerrilla column marches off to action; 
wives, mothers and children see them off. 


Formerly, it repaired farm implements, now 
this village workshop repairs guns and trans- 
fers wheels from a harvester combine on to 
machine gun mounts. 


The kitchen staff proves to be an excellent 
dance team. 


io 


Farm work is done with rifle slung over the 
shoulder. 


Barbers in the woods. 


Center column, reading down: 


Anti-tank barriers and sentries guard the 
approaches into the guerrilla areas. 


A guerrilla wagon train, bringing food to a 
besieged Soviet city. 


Salvaging arms left behind by a routed 
Nazi_ unit. 


In action; firing a freight train at a Ger- 
man supply station. 


Right hand column, reading down: 


Patrolling the border of an area cleared of 
Nazis by the guerrilla troops. 


Returned villagers find their kin slaughtered 
and mutilated by the Germans in a liberated 
village. 


.A German oil train destroyed by guerrillas 
in the Kuban valley. 




















Open Letter to the American People 


The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship calls on all Americans concerned 
with preserving United Nations unity to fight the menacing campaign against our Soviet ally 


VERY patriotic American has 
reason to be alarmed over the new 
wave of anti-Soviet propaganda that 
has arisen in the United States during 
the first part of 1943. This campaign 
against Soviet Russia, reviving old 
fears and prejudices, threatens to un- 
dermine American - Soviet friendship, 
and to divide us from our great Rus- 
sian ally in war and in peace. 
Soviet Russia’s severance of rela- 
tions with the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, due to Polish encouragement of 


Nazi slanders against the Russians, - 


plainly showed the danger to the 
United Nations and the advantage to 
Hitler of anti-Soviet calumnies wher- 
ever and whenever they appear. Ac- 
cording to reliable news dispatches 
from abroad, the widespread support 
which the Poles received from anti-So- 
viet sources in America was a leading 
factor in precipitating the Soviet-Polish 
crisis. But the national interests of 
our country demand a halt to all ac- 
tions that may bring disunity among 
the United Nations, especially now as 
the conflict against the Axis nears its 
climax. 

The historic decisions reached at 
Casablanca by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill called for 
“fighting hard on all fronts and ending 
the war as quickly as we can on the 
uncompromising terms of unconditional 
surrender.” According to the Roose- 
velt-Churchill statement, the prime ob- 
ject of the Anglo-American strategy 
for 1943 is “to draw as much weight 
as possible off the Russian armies by 
engaging the enemy as heavily as pos- 
sible at the best selected points.” 

Following our magnificent victories 
in Africa, the next move in Allied 
strategy is the invasion of Europe. The 
whole world is awaiting this action, the 
opening of the long-expected Second 
Front on the European continent. 

All of conquered Europe seethes 
with anti-Nazi patriots harassing the 
foe through passive resistance, through 
acts of sabotage, through guerrilla 
fighting. Everywhere from France to 
Poland, from. Norway to Yugoslavia, 
the people watch for the invasion sig- 
nal to spring into a mighty army in 
Hitler’s rear. 

In the East our Soviet ally, still 
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engaging the overwhelming bulk of 
the Nazi forces, consolidates the po- 
sitions won back following the epic de- 
fense of Stalingrad and during the 
great winter offensive that liberated 
over 185,000 square miles of territory 
and put over a million enemy soldiers 
out of action. 

Failure to take immediate advantage 
of the opportunities created by these 
events will return the initiative to Hit- 
ler and give him time to launch another 
offensive. It will lead to demoralization 
and despair among the long-suffering 
people of the occupied countries, allow 
Hitler to decimate their leaders and 
rob us of millions of fighting allies. 

To prevent such failure, unity and 
understanding among the United Na- 
tions is the paramount necessity. But 
in direct proportion to the mounting 
Soviet successes and the possibilities of 
a general Allied offensive, leading to 
early victory, the anti-Soviet forces 
have increased their divisive activities. 

These forces have never abandoned 
the disastrous and discredited policy 
that culminated at Munich. They in- 


’ clude all those elements whose hatred 


of Soviet Russia is greater than their 
hatred of fascism. These circles are 
willing to prolong the war indefinitely, 
even to risk our own ultimate defeat, in 
the hope that Hitler will bleed to 
death the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. At the same time and for the 
same reason, they seek to lay the 
groundwork for a negotiated peace with 
Hitler or his successor at the expense 
of the Soviet Union. 

These forces have utilized every pre- 
text to disrupt American-Soviet friend- 
ship and to stir up suspicion of our 
Soviet ally. They express fear that the 
Red Army will march to Berlin but 
express equal fear that it will stop at 
the border and conclude a separate 
peace with Germany. 

They magnify disputes over post- 
war boundaries with the purpose of 
arousing distrust of the Soviet Union 
and embroiling it with its allies. They 
invoke the Atlantic Charter against the 
USSR, while seeking to subvert it 
themselves by creating states hostile to 
Russia along its borders. 

They prejudge and play up every 
new accusation levelled at the Soviet 


Government by the diehard Russo- 
phobes among the Polish emigrés, de- 
liberately provoking disunity over such 
issues as the Ehrlich-Alter case and the 
Nazi inspired charge that the Russians 
murdered 10,000 Polish officers. 

They have consistently opposed any 
strong measures against Hitler’s satel- 
lite, Finland, whose troops are fighting 
the Russians and whose soil provides 
a base for Nazi bombers which destroy 
American ships and men carrying sup- 
plies to Murmansk. 

They try to make capital out of the 
Soviet strategy of avoiding conflict with 
Japan and urge that America concen- 
trate on the war in the Pacific. Yet a 
two-front Soviet war or such a concen- 
tration of American forces would be 
in direct contravention of the an- 
nounced United Nations policy of de- 
feating Hitler first as the prerequisite 
for final victory over all the Axis 
powers. 

The anti-Soviet campaign is also 
used in an attempt to divide the United 
States from England, which has ce- 
mented its Soviet alliance with a twen- 
ty-year treaty of mutual assistance. An 
editorial in the London Times urging 
a greater realization on America’s part 
of the need for close cooperation with 
the Soviet Union was utilized for at- 
tacks on both England and Russia, 
and for hampering Anthony Eden’s 
efforts to strengthen the Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Soviet coalition. 

Most scandalous of all, while mil- 
lions of Russians are fighting and dying 
in our common cause, a widespread 
whispering campaign, now finally noted 
in the public prints, is carried on in 
the United States to the effect that 
America must go to war with the So- 
viet Union after Hitler is beaten. 

Since the declared policy of our 
government is that “the defense of the 
Soviet Union is vital to the defense of 
the United States,” this anti-Soviet 
movement is also an anti-American 
movement, threatening our national 
safety and our successful conduct of 
the war. 

This anti-Soviet movement has its 
representatives in both houses of Con- 
gress and even in some departments of 
our government. It is strong in the 
anti-administration forces within the 
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Democratic Party and in the isola- 
tationist sections of the Republican 
Party. It includes, of course, the Chris- 
tian Front and fascist circles repre- 
sented by Father Coughlin, Gerald 
Smith and the like. It finds constant 
support and encouragement in many 
large newspapers throughout the Unit- 
ed States, especially in the Hearst and 
McCormick-Patterson press. 

A number of sincere and earnest 
citizens unconsciously give aid and com- 
fort to the groups undermining Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship by letting disap- 
proval of Soviet economic or political 
policies shape their attitude toward the 
USSR. Such persons should realize that 
everything they hold most dear, be it 
the Christian faith or racial freedom 
or democratic institutions, depends on a 
military victory and enduring peace 
which can only be obtained through 
collaboration with Soviet Russia. 

Against all the divisive elements 
mentioned are ranged the great healthy 
mass of the American people, and the 
leaders of our country, who truly ex- 
press the popular will. The American 
people have confidence in our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt, 
and in the other men in high govern- 
ment position who are dedicated to the 
policy of strengthening the United Na- 
tions coalition and carrying through 
uncompromisingly the great 1943 of- 
fensive. 

Beside them stand the patriotic forces 
in both major parties, the great ma- 

jority of Democrats who loyally sup- 
port the administration, the section of 
the Republicans represented by Wen- 
dell Willkie, Thomas W. Lamont, and 
others who take the realistic attitude 
voiced in the New York Herald Trib- 
une and that part of the press which 
urges close cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and a speedy opening of the 
Second Front. 

The people of America have shown 
their readiness for any sacrifice to 
smash the Axis by their bravery on our 
fighting fronts, by their production ef- 
forts in the factories and farms and 
the entire economic life of our nation. 
Through their civic, trade union, 
church, fraternal and other organiza- 
tions, they have demonstrated over- 
whelmingly their conviction that our 
national interests demand the fullest 
measure of American-Soviet coopera- 
on, now and in the future. 

So it is that we urge the American 
eople to be on guard against those 
orces in our midst who would divide 
s from one another and from our 
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Mayor LaGuardia 
opens the corre- 
spondence’ with 
our Soviet Allies 
campaign with a 
letter to the 


Mayor of Stalin- 
grad. Left to 
right: Jane Sher- 
man, Dmitri |. 


Zaikin of the So- 
viet Consulate in 
New York, May- 
or LaGuardia and 
Dr. Corliss La- 
mont, Chairman 
of the National 
Council of Amer- 
ican - Soviet 
Friendship, which 
is sponsoring the 
campaign. 
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Allies. We appeal to the American 
people to be vigilant in identifying 
these elements, in exposing them, com- 
bating them, depriving them of influ- 
ence and power by building an inde- 
structible unity for the winning of the 
war and the peace. 

Millions of Americans, millions of 
people everywhere, will live and 
breathe again the air of a free world 
because the Soviet Union has poured 
out its life and treasure so unstintingly 
in our common cause. Its military cas- 
ualties already reach 6,000,000. Its 
civilian deaths in the occupied regions 
reach perhaps 10,000,000. Millions 
more are enduring the horrors of Ger- 
man occupation or have been shipped 
away into hideous slavery. It is to the 
great Soviet people that we so largely 
owe our chance of victory. Only in 
union with them is victory sure. 

Let us do everything in our power 
to cement our alliance with the Soviet 
Union, and in cooperation with Great 
Britain and China to further the great 
coalition of the United Nations. Let 
us strengthen every joint action needed 
to win the war and in this process lay 
lasting foundations of post-war peace. 

With our country’s own freedom and 
security at stake in these vital issues, 
we believe that every patriotic Ameri- 
can will join us in calling for enduring 
American-Soviet friendship; the defeat 
of every attempt to disrupt Allied 
unity; the earliest possible invasion of 
Europe; the speedy victory of the 
United Nations over the Axis. 

‘e 

Signatures to the Open Letter are 
pouring in to the office of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, from people in every section of 
the country, distinguished in many 
fields. Among the seven hundred signa- 
tures received as we go to press are: 


















Samuel Hopkins Adams, John Taylor 
Arms, Sholem Asch, Alice S. Belester, Prof. 
Carl Becker, William Rose Benét, The 
Metropolitan Benjamin, Silas Bent, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Edward Bok, Mrs. 
Louis D. Brandeis, Louis Bromfield, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Prof. Harold Chapman 
Brown, Prof. Ernest W. Burgess, Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, Dr. George D. Cannon, Prof. Wal- 
ter B. Cannon, William F. Cochran, Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton, Aaron Copland, 
Eugene F. Connolly, Countee Cullen, 
Joseph Curran, Walter Damrosch, Dr. Leo 
M. Davidoff, Jo Davidson, Dr. Herbert 
Davis, Very Rev. John Warren Day. 

Also, Albert Einstein, Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot, Hugo Ernst, Prof. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Dr. Don Frank Fenn, Abram 
Flaxer, Waldo Frank, Prof. Mitchell 
Franklin, Rev. George B. Gilbert, Rabbi 
David Graubert, James Montgomery Flagg, 
Dr. Roswell G. Ham, Thayer Hobson, Don- 
ald Henderson, Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, 
Katherine Hepburn, Rt. Rev. Henry W. 
Hobson, Charles H. Houston, B. W. 
Huebsch, Dr. Walter Hullihen, Stanley M. 
Isaacs, Prof. Howard Mumford Jones, Hel- 
en Keller, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Gordon 
Lamont, Lillian M. Lamont, Mrs. Florence 
C. Lamont, Prof. Wm. Ellery Leonard, 
Prof. Ralph Linton, Katherine Locke, Rev. 
Donald D. Lothrop, Prof. Robert S. Lynd, 
William McFee, Bishop Elijah L. Madison, 
Fritz Mahler, Thomas Mann, Prof. Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, Rabbi Israel Margolies, 
Rev. John: Howard Melish, Lewis Merrill, 
Walter Millis, Dr. George R. Minot, Pierre 
Monteux, Dean William E. Mosher. 

Also, Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, Rev. 
Robert Hastings Nichols, Grant W. Oakes, 
Clifford Odets, Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Old- 
ham, Rev. George L. Paine, Dean Julian 
Park, Dr. John P. Peters, Prof. Arthur 
Upham Pope, Henry W. Pope, Rev. Ed- 
win McNeill Poteat, Michael J. Quill, John 
Reid, Elmer Rice, Wallingford Riegger, 
Earl Robinson, Reid Robinson, Joseph A. 
Rosen, Emory Ross, Joseph Salerno, Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, Herman Shumlin, 
William Seabrook, Joseph P. Selly, Rev. 
Guy Emery Shipler, Vilhjalmur Steffans- 
son, Philip and Janet Stevenson, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, Upton Sinclair. 

Also, John Sloan, Genevieve Tabouis, 
Genevieve Taggard, Channing T. J. To- 
bias, Josephine Timms, Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer, Louis Untermeyer, Carl Van Dor- 
en, Philip H. Van Gelder, Mary van 
Kleeck, Rev. Morgan W. Van Tassett, Prof. 
Oswald Veblen, Rev. Charles F. Wishart, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Admiral H. E. Yar- 
nell, Rev. Dr. J. I. Zimmerman, J. J. 
Zmrhal, Rabbi Harry Z. Zwilling, Dr. V. 
K. Zworykin. 
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TWO CITIES 


_ The Last Days of Sevastopol 
A review by STRUTHERS BURT 


HIS is the story* of the death of 

a city; an orderly and beautiful 
city in a beautiful part of the world, 
the Crimea. But it is also, as is always 
the case where death is heroic and suf- 
fered for'a good reason, a cause suf- 
ficiently large and just, the story of 
resurrection. ‘The two things go to- 
gether and the one inevitably follows 
the other. It is well for our enemies 
and ourselves to remember this. And 
I will come back to this idea of res- 
urrection again, for this book of Voy- 
etekhov’s is considerably more than 
history, a document, although it is 
eminently that; in its final analysis 
it is a symbol and as such should be 
read by everyone engaged in fighting, 
in whatever way that may be, the 
strange and monstrous shape of the 
annihilation of the mind and _ spirit 
that now threatens us. This book is 
not journalism, even of a high order, 
although that is its surface form. It is 
in reality a sort of Bible, and the pub- 
lishers are correct in saying that it is 
likely to be one of the classics of this 


war. The symbol is implicit in the. 


subject. 

The resurrection has not happened 
as yet. It may be long delayed, at Se- 
vastopol and at countless other blood 
stained points, many of them still wait- 
ing their blood-bath. But it will hap- 
pen. 

Sevastopol is a fairly ancient city. 
In the 16th century the ‘Tatars, 
coming west, occupied Chersonesus on 
a nearby peninsula and founded a 
settlement they called Akhtyar across 
the narrow bay. When the Russians 
conquered this territory in 1783 they 
re-named Akhtyar, Sevastopol, which 
means “the August City.” But the four 
hundred years of Sevastopol’s history 
are as nothing compared to the cen- 
turies of this southern tip of the Crimea 
and of Chersonesus itself—one of the 
most ancient centers of European civi- 
lization. The town of Chersonesus 
was founded in the 5th century B.C. 
It is now no more than an archeolo- 
gical treasure house, two miles south 
of Sevastopol. Here stands the famous 
lighthouse which shows the way toward 
Sevastopol harbor west and north. 


* THE LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL: by 
Boris Voyetekhov. Translated from the Russian 
by Ralph Parker. Knopf, $2.50 
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One should remember the ancient- 
ness of this part of the world to get 
the full flavor of Voyetekhov’s story. 
Sevastopol has a tradition of siege; the 
land seems to smell of it and the winds 
from the Black Sea. For eleven months 
during 1854 and 1855 Sevastopol, in 
the Crimean War, stood off the com- 
bined forces of England, France and 
Turkey, and at its surrender, the con- 
querors dynamited the city leaving only 
ten buildings standing. The siege of 
a year ago, the siege of 1942, lasted 
eight months, and when it was over 
the temporary conquerors had no need 
of further damage. An almost hope- 
less task of reconstruction lay ahead 
of them. The damage had already 
been taken care of by their own artil- 
lery and air-bombing and by the last 
minute “earth scorching” of the sur- 
rendering or evacuating Russians. 
Only eleven houses in the entire city 
were intact. It was indeed into a dead 
city that the Germans and their wit- 
less allies, the Rumanians, marched. 

Some of the most dramatic para- 
graphs of Voyetekhov’s book speak of 
this foundation of wars and siege, of 
fighting ghosts, now quiet. One has a 
sense of recurring harvests of death, 
with the new dead sown above the old. 
On the outskirts of Sevastopol are the 
English and French and Russian ceme- 
teries of the Crimean War, and over 
these soldiers dead for eighty-eight 
years, modern soldiers fought. And 
in the harbor of Sevastopol this layer 
upon layer of death was particularly 
noticeable to the Russian divers who 
went down to salvage, whenever pos- 
sible, what they couid of the cargoes 
of ships sunk while trying to run by 
night the blockade of German guns 
and planes. In Voyetekhov’s words: 


These experts in the mysteries of Se- 
vastopol Harbor reported every day to 
the commissar about material recovered 
from the bottom of the bay. They dived 
every night, and below, among old 
wrecks and skeletons of the dead, they 
examined rents in the hulls of recently 
sunk ships and loaded their baskets with 
unexploded bombs and shells. These 
men, who knew so intimately the small 
harbors and creeks of the coast line, 
used to assert that on shore little sur- 
vived of Sevastopol’s monumental his- 
tory of tragedy and victory compared 
with what lay below. There, unre- 





corded by historians or guide books, on 
the submarine forests, among the water 
plants in the deep narrow creeks, and 
within their scaly grottoes Sevastopol’s 
past lay undisturbed. 

Their heavy, leaden boots clanked 
against the ribs of ancient Greek galleys, 
against the torn hull of the rebel cruiser 
Ochakov, which was sunk by shore bat- 
teries during the 1905 revolt. They wan- 
dered among the sunken marble monu- 
ments of Chersonese, the half-buried 
anchors of sunken sailing ships, guns of 
batteries lost in the Crimean War when 
the Russians crossed from ruined Sevas- 
topol to the north shore of the bay, and 
the still unsteady shape of recently sunk 
cargo vessels. And here tireless divers 
picked up everything with which the 
Germans could be routed. 


Boris Voyetekhov, a young Soviet 
playwright and journalist, a member 
of the staff of Pravda, was sent by that 
newspaper in the early summer of 
1942 to report on the siege of Sevasto- 
pol, then in its eighth month. He 
knew, and so did everyone else, that 
he was on his way to witness a climax; 
the end of something, for the Germans, 
after two major offensives, defeated 
and hurled back, were now on the eve 
of staging a third, and in preparation 
for this were daily bombing the city 
into further heaps of rubble. Life, 
until darkness came, was little else but 
heavy artillery and shrieking dive- 
bombers. Sevastopol had taken about 
all that a city could take, there was 
not much of it left, and it was becom- 
ing almost impossible to run in further 
food, ammunition or replacements. 
Voyetekhov found a city that had gone 
underground, into elaborate tunnels 
and storehouses and command posts, 
but he also found a city fighting with 
undiminished fierceness, the whole of 
it, civilians as well as military and 
sailors, with complete good humor and 
not the slightest thought of surrender. 


There was the immense high spirits 
and gusto of death. This overcame 
weariness and privation and wounds. 
There was no despair. Hardly any 
cowardice. You close the book with 
an almost breathless respect for men 
and women. They are fools when it 
comes to peace; demi-gods when it 
comes to bravery. 


Voyetekhov is a good reporter. I 
know of no one like him as yet except 
that newly discovered American 
genius, Ernest Pyle. Like Pyle he has 
the great good sense, the intuitive art, 
to avoid high strategy and political or 
moral comment and to confine himself 
to incidents and personalities. You see 
the garrison and people of Sevastopol 
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undergoing modern siege, each one dif- 
ferent, each one an individual, looking 
different, responding differently, but 
all of them welded together by a com- 


mon implacable purpose. And you see 
the city they are defending crumbling 


hourly. But the purpose is not the 
defense of a city, already lost. That 
in itself is not important. It is the 


defense of an outpost of the Russian 
land, back of which is what is called 
“the Big Land”—the whole of Russia. 
And “the Big Land” is an idea, and 
has been for many centuries, no matter 
what form that idea has taken. It is 
an idea composed of fields, and forests, 
and air, and sea, and mountains, and 
of a people determined to work out 
unhampered their own destiny. 

That is what the enemies of such 
people—our enemies—do not under- 
stand. They themselves are undestined 
people, Rumanians, Hungarians, Ger- 
mans, Italians, because the leaven of 
destiny is not commonly among them, 
does not work from below up, but has 
been presented to them, grotesque, 
malformed, reactionary, in blue-prints 
by their leaders. And that is why this 
book has in it such a strong sense of 
resurrection, just as the stories of 
Wake and Bataan have in them the 
same strong sense of resurrection. You 
feel this like a river, irresistible, mov- 
ing in its course, turned aside for only 
a little while by adventitious debris. 
Almost the last words of Voyetekhov’s 
book are these: 


At a port on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea I watched a cutter land which 
had left Sevastopol on July 10. It was 
the Papanin. She was mastless, her 
bridge had been shot away, and her sides 
nad been riddled like a sieve, but the 

ermans had not managed to sink her. 
The first words of the weary battle- 
Stained and wounded sailors on reaching 
land were: “We shall return to Sevasto- 
pol. We have seen how the lamps of 
the Chersonese Lighthouse went out, but 
we shall light them again.” 


These are the words of simple men, 


speal ng in the unconscious symbols 
simp:° men are so likely to use. They 
coul 


not explain further what these 
They would laugh if 
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symbols mean. 
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you asked them. But in all real coun- 
tries, countries where the leaven of 
destiny is actually working, the leaders 
of such men, their governments, are 
supposed to know. That is the job of 
governments in real countries. And if 
these governments do not work¢toward 
candor, and good will, and in as 
straight a line as possible, if they do 
not use their heads and their hearts to 
the utmost, then these simple men will 
not be satisfied and will work toward 
something else, and resurrection, the 
seeds of which are now being planted 
everywhere, will not happen. And 
that will mean a spreading evil even 
greater than we now know, and chaos; 
a chaos and an evil that may last for 
centuries. Simple men have now 
reached the point where they are weary 
of building lighthouses only to have the 
lights go out, only to have to rebuild 
once more. By now they know enough 
to desire permanent lighthouses. 

The idea of resurrection, the idea of 
self-sacrifice for a good cause, which 
appears everywhere through history, in 
the Christian Crucifixion, for example, 
and which is one of the four or five 
fundamental thoughts of men, means 
just this; that if you are willing to lose 
your life for something greater than 
yourself, then you do not die, because 
that something greater than yourself 
has not died. 


This is a deep thought, imbedded in 
the earth, and as quiet and underlying 
and reassuring and final, once the outer 
reactions of fear and personality are 
got through with and left behind, as 
the death and rebirth of the seasons. 
It is what makes men and women 
super-human when the need arises and 
it is the thought that was back of the 
defenders of Sevastopol. And the men 
and women who are unwilling to meet 
such spiritual crises when they arise, 
either actually or in their minds, do 
die. They die the moment they refuse 
to make the decision. And that is 
their tragedy, and not death. You see 
them in times like these, walking about, 
moving among their fellows, living 
corpses. They are dead, although they 
do not know it. 

Nor can slaves have such an idea no 
matter how bravely they die, for resur- 
rection where men and women are 
concerned consists in the combined in- 
dividual belief in the destiny of the 
individual. 

But now no longer must those—the 
vast majority—who are willing to 
make the sacrifice, who have in them, 
however unconsciously, this knowledge 
and hope, be balked. ‘The political 
and social hour is late. The memory 
of the last war is vivid. There also, 
and everywhere, the seeds of resurrec- 
tion were planted, but they were 
stamped out under the heels of selfish- 
ness, and nationalism, and lack of 
vision. The earth is still ripe and rot- 
ten with those dead, not so long buried. 
This time there must be real resurrec- 
tion or the defenders of Sevastopol 
will have died in vain. There have 
been too many glorious and fruitless 
deaths in history. Now they must be 
fruitful. 


The Fall of Paris 
A review by VLADIMIR POZNER 


HE question that a Frenchman 

today is still most often con- 
fronted with in America is, Why did 
France fall? Even people conversant 
with current events fail to understand 
how an army, once considered the best 
in the world, could have been defeated 
in six weeks. If you point to the im- 
mediate causes of the defeat—lack of 
material, absence of a military doc- 
trine, etc.—you only invite further 
questions. And when eventually you 
explain the original cause—the fact 
that those who waged the war were 
more afraid of winning than losing it 


—you are told usually, that’s too sim- 
ple. 

Original causes always are simple. 
For the industrialists, politicians and 
generals who ruled France during the 
1930’s, the chief enemies were the 
French working class and the Soviet 
Union. France was their fatherland 
insofar as she was their property; and 
they regarded Hitler with envious re- 
spect, as a successful competitor whose 
only mistake had been to cut in on their 
preserves, 

Those who lived in France in 1939- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Stalin’s May First Order of the Day 


OMRADES Red Army and Red 

Navy men, commanders and po- 
litical workers, men and women guer- 
rillas, working men and women, men and 
women peasants, people engaged in in- 
tellectual work! Brothers and sisters 
who have temporarily fallen under the 
yoke of the German oppressors! 

In the name of the Soviet Government 
and our Bolshevik Party I greet and 
congratulate you on the occasion of May 
First! 

The peoples of our country meet May 
First in the stern days of Patriotic War. 
They have entrusted their destiny to the 
Red Army and their hopes have not been 
misplaced. Soviet warriors stood up res- 
olutely in defense of the motherland, 
and now for nearly two years have been 
defending the honor and independence 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union. Dur- 
ing the winter campaign of 1942-43, the 
Red Army inflicted grave defeats on the 
Hitlerite troops, annihilated an enormous 
amount of the enemy’s manpower and 
equipment, surrounded and annihilated 
two armies of the enemy at Stalingrad, 
took prisoner over 300,000 enemy officers 
and men and liberated hundreds of Soviet 
towns and thousands of villages from the 
German yoke. 

The winter campaign has demonstrat- 
ed that the offensive power of the Red 
Army has grown. Our troops not only 
hurled the Germans out of the territory 
the latter had seized in the summer of 
1942, but occupied a number of towns 
and districts which had been in the 
enemy’s hands for about one year and 
a half. 

It proved beyond the Germans’ 
strength to avert the Red Army’s of- 
fensive. Even for a counter-offensive in 
a narrow sector of the front in the area 
of Kharkov the Hitlerite Command 
found itself compelled to transfer more 
than 30 fresh divisions from Western 
Europe. The Germans calculated on sur- 
rounding Soviet troops in the area of 
Kharkov and arranging a “German Stal- 
ingrad” for our troops. However, the at- 
tempt of the Hitlerite Command to 
take revenge for Stalingrad has col- 
lapsed. 

Simultaneously the victorious troops 
of our Allies routed the Italo-German 
troops in the area of Libya and Tripoli- 
tania, cleared these areas of enemies and 
now continue battering them in the area 
of Tunisia, while the valiant Anglo- 
American aviators strike shattering blows 
at the military and industrial centers of 
Germany and Italy, foreshadowing the 
formation of a second front in Europe 
against the Italo-German fascists. 

Thus, for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, the blow dealt at 
the enemy from the East by the Red 
Army merged with a blow from the West 
dealt by the troops of our Allies into one 
joint blow. 

All of these circumstances taken to- 
gether have shaken the Hitlerite war 
machine to its foundation, have changed 
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the course of the World War and created 
the necessary prerequisites for victory 
over Hitlerite Germany. As a result the 
enemy was forced to admit a serious 
aggravation of his position and raised 
a hue and cry about a military crisis. 

True, the enemy tries to disguise his 
critical situation by clamor about “total” 
mobilization. But no amount of clamor 
can do away with the fact that the camp 
ot the fascists is really going through a 
grave crisis. The crisis in the fascists’ 
camp finds expression in the first place 
in the fact that the enemy had to re- 
nounce openly his original plan of a 
lightning war. The talk about lightning 
war is no longer in vogue in the enemy’s 
camp. The vociferous babble about light- 
ning war has yielded place to sad lamen- 
tations about the inevitability of pro- 
tracted war. 

While previously the German-fascist 
Command boasted of the tactic of the 
lightning offensive, now this tactic has 
been discarded and the German fascists 
boast no more that they effected or in- 
tend to effect a lightning offensive, but 
that they managed to slip away deftly 
from the flanking blow of the British 
troops in Northern Africa, or from en- 
circlement by Soviet troops in the area of 
Demyansk. 

The fascist press is replete with boast- 
ful reports to the effect that the German 
troops succeeded in making good their 
escape from the front and avoiding 
another Stalingrad in one or another sec- 
tor of the Eastern front or the Tunisian 
front. Evidently the Hitlerite strategists 
have nothing else to boast of. 

Secondly, the crisis in the fascist camp 
finds expression in that the fascists begin 
to speak more frequently about peace. To 
judge by the reports of the foreign press, 
one can arrive at the conclusion that 
the Germans would wish to obtain peace 
with Britain and the U. S. A. on the 
condition that the latter two draw away 
from the Soviet Union, or on the con- 
trary, they would wish to obtain peace 
with the Soviet Union under the con- 
ditign that it draw away from Britain 
and the U. S. A. Themselves treacherous 
to the marrow, the German imperialists 
have the nerve to apply their own yard- 
stick to the Allies, expecting some one 
of the Allies to swallow the bait. 

Obviously it is not from fine living 
that the Germans babble about peace. 
The babble about peace in the fascist 
camp only indicates that they are going 
through a grave crisis. 

But of what kind of peace can one 
talk with the imperialist bandits from 
the German-fascist camp who have 
flooded Europe with blood and studded 
it with gallows? Is it not clear that only 
the utter routing of the Hitlerite armies 
and the unconditional surrender of Hit- 
lerite Germany can bring peace to Eu- 
rope? Is it not because the German fas- 
cists sense the coming catastrophe that 
they* babble about peace? The German- 
Italian fascist camp is experiencing 


a grave crisis and faces catastrophe. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
the catastrophe of Hitlerite Germany 
has already come. No, it does not mean 
that. Hitlerite Germany and her army 
have been shaken and experience a crisis, 
but they have not been smashed as yet. It 
would be naive to think that the catas- 
trophe will come of itselé, drift in with 
the tide. Another two or three powerful 
blows from the West and East are need- 
ed, such as those dealt to the Hitlerite 
army in the past five or six months, for 
the catastrophe of Hitlerite Germany to 
become an accomplished fact. 

For this reason the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and their Red Army, as 
well as our Allies and their armies, still 
face a stern and hard struggle for com- 
plete victory over the Hitlerite fiends. 
This struggle will demand of them great 
sacrifices, enormous staying power and 
iron staunchness. They must mobilize 
al] their forces and possibilities to smash 
the enemy and thus blaze the road to 
peace. 

Comrades! The Soviet people displays 
the greatest solicitude for its Red Army. 
It is ready to give all its forces for the 
further strengthening of the military 
might of the Soviet country. In less than 
four months the peoples of the Soviet 
Union have donated more than 7,000,- 
000,000 rubles to the Red Army fund. 
This demonstrates once more that the 
war against the Germans is truly a na- 
tional war of all the peoples inhabiting 
the Soviet Union. 

Without folding their hands, staunch- 
ly and courageously facing the hardships 
caused by war, workers, collective farm- 
ers and intellectuals work at factories 
and in institutions, on transport, in col- 
lective farms and State farms. 

But the war against the German-fas- 
cist invaders demands that the Red Army 
receive still more guns, tanks, aircraft, 
machine guns, automatic rifles, trench- 
mortars, ammunition, equipment and pro- 
visions. Hence it is necessary that the 
workers, collective farmers and all So- 
viet intellectuals work with redoubled 
energy for the front. 

It is necessary that all our people and 
all institutions in the rear work with 
the efficiency and precision of good clock- 
work, Let us recall the bequest of great 
Lenin: “Once war proves inevitable— 
everything for the war, and the least 
slackness and lack of energy must be 
punished by wartime laws.” 

In return for the confidence and solici- 
tude of its people the Red Army must 
strike at the enemy still more strongly, 
exterminate mercilessly the German in- 
vaders, drive them incessantly out of 
the Soviet land. 

In the course of the war the Red 
Army acquired rich military experience. 
Hundreds of thousands of Red Army 
men learned to wield their arms to per- 
fection. Many commanders learned to 
skilfully direct troops on the field of 
action. But it would be unwise to rest 
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at that. The Red Army men must learn 
to wield their arms well, commanders 
must acquire mastery in the conduct of 
battle. 

But even this is not enough. In military 
matters, and the more so in such a war 
as modern war, one cannot stand still. 
To stop in military matters means to 
remain behind. And as is known, those 
who remain behind are beaten. There- 
fore, the main point now is that the whole 
Red Army must day in and day out per- 
fect its combat training, that all com- 
manders and men of the Red Army must 
study the experience of war, must learn 
to fight in such a manner as is needed 
for the cause of victory. 

Comrades Red Army and Red Navy 
men, commanders and political workers, 
men and women guerrillas! While greet- 
ing and congratulating you on the oc- 
casion of the First of May, I order: 

1. That all Red Army men—infantry- 
men, trench-mortar gunners, artillery- 
men, tankmen, fliers, sappers, signalmen, 
and cavalrymen—indefatigably continue 
to perfect their fighting mastery, to exe- 
cute precisely the orders of their com- 
manders, the requirements of the Army 
regulations and instructions, sacredly to 
observe discipline and to maintain or- 
ganization and order. 


C 2. That the commanders of all ser- 
y vices and the commanders of combined 
n arms become experts in the leading of 
t troops; skilfully to organize the instruc- 
4 tion of all arms and to direct them in 
. battle; to study the enemy, to improve 
e 


reconnaissance—the eyes and ears of the 
army—and to remember that without 
g this, one cannot beat the enemy. To raise 
the efficiency of the work of troops head- 
quarters, so that the headquarters of 
Red Army units and formations become 
the exemplary organs of the direction of 














PS troops; to raise the work of the Army 

1- and the rear establishments to the level 
of requirements presented by modern 
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On April 25, 1943, V. M. Molotov, 

ed People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR, handed to T. Romer, 

” Polish Ambassador, the following note 

‘th of the Soviet Government: 

- R. Ambassador, 

ih On behalf of the Government of the 

be Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I 
have the honor to notify the Polish Gov- 

set ernment of the following: 

aa The Soviet Government considers the 

“mM receit behavior of the Polish Govern- 

"ae ment with regard to the USSR as en- 

of tirely abnormal, violating all regulations 
and standards of relations between two 

Red allic d States. The slanderous campaign, 

“me host le to the Soviet Union, launched by 

sa the German fascists in connection with 

a the ‘nurder of Polish officers which they 

of themselves committed in the Smolensk 
are. on territory occupied by German 
> pS, Was at once taken up by the 











‘sh Government and is being fanned 
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warfare; to bear firmly in mind that on 
a full and timely supply of troops with 
ammunition, equipment and provisions, 
cepends the outcome of combat opera- 
tions. 

3. That the whole Red Army con- 
solidate and develop the successes of the 
winter battles; that it does not surrender 
tc the enemy a single inch of our soil; 
that it be prepared for decisive battles 
against the German-fascist invaders; 
that in defense it display the stubborn- 
ness inherent in the men of our Army; 
and in the offensive—the resolution, cor- 
rect inter-action of troops, and bold 
maneuver in the field of action, crowned 
by the encirclement and annihilation of 
the enemy. 

4. That men and women guerrillas 
strike powerful blows at the enemy’s 
rear establishments, communications, 
military stores, headquarters and fac- 
tories; that they destroy the enemy’s 
telegraph and telephone lines; that they 
draw the wide strata of the Soviet popu- 
lation in the areas captured by the 


in every way by the Polish official press. 

Far from offering a rebuff to the vile 
fascist slander of the USSR, the Polish 
Government did not even find it neces- 
sary to address the Soviet Government 
with any inquiry or explanation on this 
subject. 

Having committed a monstrous crime 
against the Polish officers, the Hitlerite 
authorities now stage a farcical investi- 
gation, and for this staging they made 
use of certain Polish pro-fascist elements 
whom they themselves picked in occupied 
Poland where everything is under Hit- 
ler’s heel and where an honest Pole 
cannot openly have his say. For the “in- 
vestigation” both the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Hitlerite Government 
invited the International Red Cross, 
which is compelled, in conditions of a 
terroristic regime with its gallows and 
mass extermination of the peaceful popu- 
lation, to take part in this investigation 
farce staged by Hitler. Clearly such an 
“investigation” conducted behind the back 


Surrendering Nazis. From the documentary film, “Russians at War." 


enemy into the active struggle of libera- 
tion, and thus save Soviet citizens from 
being driven away to German slavery and 
from extermination by the Hitlerite 
beasts; that they take merciless revenge 
on the German invaders for the blood 
and tears of our wives and children, 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sis- 
ters; that they help, by all means, the 
Red Army in its struggle against the 
base Hilterite enslavers. 

Comrades! The enemy has already felt 
the weight of the shattering blows of 
our troops. The time is approaching 
when the Red Army, together with the 
armies of our Allies, will break the back- 
bone of the fascist beast. 

Long live our glorious motherland! 

Long live our valiant Red Army! 

Long live our valiant Navy! 

Long live our gallant men and women 
guerrillas! 

Death to the German invaders! 
Signed: Supreme Commander-in-Chief, 

Marshal of the Soviet Union, 
JosEPH STALIN 


Soviet Note to the Polish Government 


of the Soviet Government at that, can- 
not evoke the confidence of people pos- 
sessing any amount of honesty. 

The fact that the hostile campaign 
against the Soviet Union commenced 
simultaneously in the German and Polish 
press and is conducted along the same 
lines—this fact leaves no doubt as to 
the existence of contact and accord in 
carrying out this hostile campaign be- 
tween the enemy of the Allies—Hitler, 
and the Polish Government. 

While the peoples of the Soviet Union 
are bleeding profusely in the hard strug- 
gle against Hitlerite Germany and strain 
every effort for the defeat of the common 
enemy of the Russian and Polish peoples 
and all freedom-loving, democratic coun- 
tries, the Polish Government, to please 
Hitler’s tyranny, deals a treacherous 
blow to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government is aware that 
this hostile campaign against the Soviet 
Union was undertaken by the Polish 
Government in order to exert pressure 
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upon the Soviet Government by making 
use of the Hitlerite slanderous fake for 
‘tthe purpose of wresting from it terri- 
torial concessions at the expense of the 
interests of the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet 
Byelo-Russia and Soviet Lithuania. 

All these circumstances compel the 





Soviet Government to recognize that 
the present Government of Poland, hav- 
ing slid to the path of accord with Hit- 
ler’s government, has actually discon- 
tinued allied relations with the USSR 
and has adopted a hostile attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. 





On the strength of all the above, the 
Soviet Government has decided to sever 
relations with the Polish Government. 
Please accept, Mr. Ambassador, as- 
surances of my very high esteem. 
Signed: 
Mo ortov 


Vyshinky’s Statement on Polish Intrigue 


Following is the text of a statement 
made by Andrey Y.Vyshinsky, Vice For- 
eign Commissar, to representatives of the 
British and American press on May 6 
and distributed by the Tass Agency: 


N connection with inquiries made by 

some representatives of the British 
and American press concerning Soviet- 
Polish relations, I think it necessary on 
behalf of the Peoples Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs to acquaint you with 
some facts and circumstances bearing on 
this problem. 

At the present time this is all the more 
necessary in that the present Polish Gov- 
ernment, under the influence of pro-Hit- 
ler elements in it, and in the Polish press, 
provoked the well-known decision of the 
Soviet Government to suspend relations 
with the Polish Government while Polish 
officials and the Polish press and Polish 
radio continue to circulate numerous 
false statements concerning Soviet-Polish 
relations. In doing so they very often 
take advantage of the circumstance that 
wide public circles are not informed of 
the real facts bearing on these relations. 


1—On Polish Army units which were 
formed in the USSR: 


Following conclusion of the Polish- 
Soviet agreement on July 30, 1941, for- 
mation of a Polish Army was com- 
menced on territory of the Soviet Union 
in accordance with the military agree- 
ment concluded by the Soviet and Polish 
commands on Aug. 14 of the same year. 

At the same time, by agreement be- 
tween the Soviet and Polish commands, 
the total strength of the Polish Army 
was fixed at 30,000 men, while in con- 
formity with the suggestion of General 
Anders it was also found expedient as 
soon as one or another division is ready 
to dispatch it, immediately to the Soviet 
German front. 

Soviet military authorities, which, on 
instructions of the Soviet Government, 
assisted the Polish command by every 
means in speediest settlement of all 
problems connected with the accelerated 
formation of Polish units, established 
full equality of supplies for the Polish 
Army and for Red Army units in process 
ot formation. 

To finance measures connected with 
the formation and maintenance of the 
Polish Army, the Soviet Government 
granted to the Polish Government a 
loan without interest in the amount of 
65,000,000 rubles, which later, after 
Jan. 1, 1942, was raised to 300,000,000 
rubles. In addition to these sums allot- 
ted by the Soviet Government, more 


than 15,000,000 rubles were distributed 
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in unrepayable allowances to officers of 
Polish Army units in the process of for- 
mation. It should be noted that, al- 
though the strength of the Polish Army 
had been originally fixed at 30,000 men, 
on Oct. 25, 1941, the Polish Army al- 
ready counted 41,561 men, including 
2,630 officers. The Soviet Government 
favorably received the proposal of the 
Polish Government made in December, 
1941, by General Sikorski on further 
expansion of a contingent of the Polish 
Army to 96,000 men. 

As a consequence of this decision the 
Polish Army was formed of six divisions 
and in addition it was decided to raise 
to 30,000 the effectives of officers school 
reserve units and Army reinforcement 
units originally fixed at 3,000 men. In 
conformity with the desire of the Polish 
Government the whole Army was trans- 
ferred to southern districts of the USSR, 
a move which was dictated chiefly by 
climatic conditions, and there construc- 
tion camps were commenced, and head- 
quarters, military schools and medical 
institutions, etc., were quartered. 

Despite difficult wartime conditions, in 
February, 1942, the Polish Army was al- 
ready formed and its planned divisions 
counted 73,415 men. However, despite 
repeated assurances of the Polish com- 
mand about their determination to put 
their units into action as soon as possi- 
ble, the actual date of dispatch of these 
units to the front kept being postponed. 

At the beginning of the formation of 
the Polish Army the time limit for its 
readiness was set at Oct. 1, 1941. More- 
over, the Polish command stated that it 
believed it was expedient to dispatch to 
the front their divisions separately as 
their formation would come to an end. 
Though preparation of some units was 
still delayed, there existed ample pos- 
sibility of acting upon this intention, if 
not on Oct. 1, then somewhat later. 

However, it was not fulfilled and the 
Polish command never even raised the 
question of the dispatch of formed Polish 
divisions to the Soviet-German front. 
The Soviet Government did not think it 
possible to urge on the Polish command 
in this matter. 
after the commencement of formation of 
Polish units, namely, in February, 1942, 
the Soviet Government inquired as to 
when Polish units would start fighting 
the Hitlerites and mentioned the Fiftieth 
Division as one which already had com- 
pleted training. 

When posing this question the Soviet 
Government proceeded, in the first place, 
from direct and clear provisions of the 
Soviet-Polish military agreement of Aug. 

14, 1941, the Seventh Article of which 
stated; 





However, five months , 


“The Polish Army units will be moved 
to the front upon achievement of full 
fighting readiness. They will march out 
as a rule in formations not smaller than 
a division and will be used in conformity 
with plans of operations of the Supreme 
Command of the USSR.” 

Despite so categoric a provision of 
military agreement, General Anders, on 
behalf of the Polish Government, subse- 
quently stated that he thought it undesir- 
able to send the divisions into action sep- 
arately, although on other fronts Poles 
fought even in brigades. General Anders 
gave promise that the whole Polish Army 
would be ready to take part in war op- 
erations against the Germans by June 1, 
1942. 

It is known that neither on June | 
nor considerably later did the Polish 
command and the Polish Government 
show readiness to send the Polish Army 
for operations to the Soviet-German 
front. Moreover, the Polish Govern- 
ment even formally refused to dispatch 
its troops to the Soviet-German front, 
stating, as its motive, that “use of sepa- 
rate divisions will not yield any result” 
and that “possible military training of 
one division will not justify our expec- 
tations.” (Telegram of General Sikorski 


of Feb. 7, 1942.) 


Meanwhile deliveries of provisions to 
the USSR fell short of plan in view of 
the outbreak of war in the Pacific and 
this entailed a necessity to reduce the 
number of rations issued to army units 
not engaged in actual fighting for the 
sake of assuring a supply for troops in 
the field. Inasmuch as the Polish com- 
mand displayed no desire to dispatch any 
ot the Polish Army units to the Soviet- 
German front and continued keeping 
them far in the rear, the Soviet Govern- 
ment naturally was compelled to regard 
these units as troops not engaged in ac- 
tual fighting and consequently the de- 
cision on a reduction of food rations for 
units not engaged in fighting was extend- 
ed to them. 


In view of this, the Soviet Government 
adopted a decision as from April 1, 1942, 
to reduce the number of food rations to 
44,000 and permit, in conformity with 
the desire expressed by the Polish Gov- 
ernment evacuation to Iran of Polish 
troops in excess of 40,000 remaining in 
the Soviet Union. This evacuation was 
effected in March, 1942, when 31,480 
men in military service left the USSR 
and 12,455 members of families of the 
Polish military were permitted to leave 
together with them. 


Refusing to dispatch its army to the 
Soviet-German front, the Polish Gov- 
ernment at the same time pressed the 
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Soviet Government to consent to addi- 
tional enrollment to the Polish Army on 
the territory of the USSR. Simultane- 
ously with the proposal on additional 
enrollment, the Polish Government ad- 
dressed the Soviet Government with a 
note proposing such employment of Polish 
Army units, which meant nothing but the 
refusal to use them on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front. 

In reply to this note (of June 10, 
1942) the Soviet Government informed 
the Polish Government that since, con- 
trary to the agreement between the 
USSR and Poland, the Polish Govern- 
ment does not find it possible to use Po- 
lish units formed in the USSR on the 
Soviet-German front, the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot permit further formation of 
Polish units in the USSR. 

Then the question was raised of evacu- 
ation of the whole Polish Army from 
the USSR to the Near East, and 44,000 
Polish military were additionally evacu- 
ated in August, 1942. Thus the question 
of participation of Polish troops in com- 
mon with Soviet troops in the struggle 
against Hitlerite Germany was removed 
from the order of the day by the Polish 
Government. ‘The Polish Government 
decided this question in the negative, 
contrary to its original assurances and 
contrary to the solemn statement made 
in the declaration of Dec. 4, 1941, to the 
effect that “troops of the Polish Repub- 
lic stationed on territory of the Soviet 
Union will fight German brigands shoul- 
der to shoulder with Soviet troops.” 

Prior to the second evacuation the 
Polish Army command requested per- 
mission for 20,000 to 25,000 members of 
families of the Polish military to leave, 
together with Polish Army units. The 
Soviet Government granted this request. 
By Sept. 1, 1942, a total of 25,301 mem- 
bers of families of Polish military units 
already were evacuated. 

Thus in all, in addition to 75,491, Po- 
lish military, 37,756 members of their 
— left the USSR as far back as 

Recently Polish Ambassador Romer 
raised the question of additional depar- 
ture from the USSR of 110 members 
of the Polish military who failed to 
reach evacuation centers by the moment 
of evacuation. The Soviet Government 
solved this question positively. No other 
Proposals on evacuation of families of 
the Polish military were made to the 
Soviet Government, either by the Polish 
Army command or the Polish Embassy. 

All allegations that Soviet authorities 
hindered or hinder the departure from 
the USSR of Polish subjects whose num- 
ber, as a matter of fact, is not large, or 
of members of families of the Polish 
heed who left the Soviet Union, are 

aise, 

All the above shows that the Soviet 

overnment took every measure to in- 
sure the successful formation and ex- 
pansion of the Polish Army on the 
tervitory of the Soviet Union. The 
ag:cement of July 30, 1941, and the dec- 
lar.tion of Dec. 4, 1941, set before the 

Sc iet Government and the Polish 
G: vernment quite a definite and clear- 
Cu. task—to unite efforts of the Soviet 
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and Polish peoples in the joint struggle 
against Hitlerite brigands and occupa- 
tionists, to create a Polish Army inspired 
with this great idea, and to enable it to 
fight for independence of its motherland 
shoulder to shoulder with the Red Army. 

The Soviet Government did all that 
Was necessary to accomplish this task. 
The Polish Government adopted a dif- 
ferent path. It did not wish to dispatch 
its divisions to the Soviet-German front, 
refused to use Polish troops against the 
Germans on this front shoulder to shoul- 
der with Soviet troops and thus evaded 
fulfillment of its own undertakings. 

In connection with the question of for- 
mation of a Polish Army on the territory 
of the USSR it is also necessary to note 
the following: 

After the reunion by the will of 
Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian feoples of 
the western regions of the Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia with the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic and Byelo-Russian Soviet Re- 
public, on Nov. 29, 1939, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet issued a decree in 
virtue of which, in conformity with 
USSR laws of citizenship, residents of 
the above regions acquired Soviet citi- 
zenship. 

As I already pointed out, after the 
restoration of relations between the So- 
viet Government and the conclusion of 
the Soviet-Polish military agreement of 
Aug. 14, 1941, the Soviet Government 
took a number of measures to facili- 
tate formation of a Polish Army on ter- 
ritory of the USSR. To assist in for- 
mation of this army and supply it with 
cadres the Soviet Government expressed 
readiness by way of exception from the 
decree of Nov. 29, 1939, to regard per- 
sons of Polish nationality residing in the 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia as Polish subjects. 

Despite this manifestation of good- 
will and pliancy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the Polish Government adopted a 
negative attitude toward this act of the 
Soviet Government and was not satis- 
fied with it, being guided by its unlaw- 
ful claims to the territories of the West- 
ern Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia. 
Meanwhile, as I already stated, the 
Polish Government withdrew its army 
units from the USSR as far back as 
August, 1942, and thus the formation 
of Polish Army units on Soviet territory 
was no longer necessary. 

In view of the above circumstances, 
exception for persons of Polish nation- 
ality to which the Soviet Government 
expressed its readiness in December, 
1941, was no longer necessary. There- 
fore, on Jan. 16, 1943, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment informed the Polish Govern- 
ment that its previous statement of 
readiness to permit exception from the 
decree of Nov. 29, 1939, with regard to 
the above-stated persons of Polish nation- 
ality should be considered as no longer 
valid and the possibility of their exemp- 
tion from provisions of Soviet laws on 
citizenship as no longer existing. Such 
are the facts shedding full light on the 
circumstances of the formation of Polish 
Army units on territory of the USSR 
and evacuation of these units from the 
Soviet Union. 


2—On measures 
families evac 
occupied by t. 


w relief to Polish 
‘ed from districts 
German invaders. 


Since the very moment of restoration 
f Soviet-Polish relations in the Summer 
of 1941 the Soviet Government willingly 
met wishes of the Polish Government in 
the matter of organization of relief to 
Polish citizens on territory of the USSR. 

In this connection, the Soviet Govern- 
ment permitted the opening of represen- 
tations of the Polish Embassy in many 
towns of the Soviet Union, such repre- 
sentations being opened in twenty places 
in the Soviet Union. Local representa- 
tives of the embassy were charged with 
rendering material aid to Polish citi- 
zens. ‘This aid was rendered in the first 
place from a loan in the amount of 
100,000,000 rubles granted by the So- 
viet Government for this purpose in 
addition to a loan of 300,000,000 rubles 
1 already mentioned. This aid was also 
rendered as an expense fund of the Po- 
lish Embassy and donations were sent 
at the disposal of the embassy from 
abroad. 

The Soviet Government found it pos- 
sible, along with the organization of 
special representatives of the embassy in 
twenty places in the Soviet Union, to 
permit also the appointment by the em- 
bassy of so-called delegates. 

By Jan. 1, 1943, the Peoples Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs gave con- 
sent to the appointment of 421 dele- 
gates of the Polish Embassy, to whom 
local authorities rendered every assist- 
ance in their work. Thus the Polish 
Embassy was enabled to set up a wide 
network of its representatives through- 
out the territory of the Soviet Union 
through whose medium it could render 
regular aid to needy Polish citizens and 
exercise its influence in the spirit of 
Soviet-Polish collaboration. 

Representatives of the embassy as well 
as delegates were accorded by Soviet 
authorities every opportunity for a most 
successful solution of the tasks set before 
them. For the same purpose of assist- 
ance to Polish citizens, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took also a number of large- 
scale financial and economic measures 
directed toward the increase of material 
assistance to needy ‘Polish citizens. The 
Soviet Government set aside special 
stocks of provisions for Polish charita- 
ble institutions and granted privileged 
railway tariff for freights destined for 
Polish citizens. 

With full assistance of Soviet authori- 
ties, the embassy organized 589 chari- 
tuble institutions (dining rooms, chil- 
dren’s homes, creches, invalids’ homes, 
etc.). Thus the Soviet Government 
took every measure to meet the needs of 
the Polish population and to insure 
wide and fruitful development of the 
activities of Polish institutions whose 
task it was to render material assistance 
to the Polish population. 

Every assistance in the development of 
activities of local Polish representations 
and extensive help to these representa- 
tions was rendered also by local Soviet 
authorities—executive committees of So- 
viets and of deputies of working people, 
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which shouldered tl main cares in the 
matter of accommo ion of Polish citi- 
zens—their supply h food, dwellings, 
fuel, medical aid; their provision with 
employment, etc., which presented consid- 
erable difficulties in view of exceptional 
wartime conditions. 

Under these conditions, Polish repre- 
sentatives were afforded wide possibili- 
ties for fruitful work in rendering ma- 
terial assistance to needy Polish citizens. 
In reality, however, it transpired that 
local Polish representations and a num- 
ber of their staff members and dele- 
gates, instead of honestly performing 
their duty and their obligations in col- 
laboration with local’ Soviet authorities, 
chose the path of espionage activities hos- 
tile to USSR. 

Persons guilty of this offense were 
arraigned for trial which established 
that local representatives of the embassy 
conducted their espionage work under 
the guise of alleged “charitable” activi- 
ties, widely using Polish citizens who 
needed material aid, and that the princi- 
pal organizers of these hostile-to-the-So- 
viet Union criminal activities by a num- 
ber of Polish citizens were some 
members of the diplomatic staff of the 
embassy who encouraged, organized and 
directed these criminal activities. 

Thus, the former chief of the Polish 
Military Mission, General Volikovski, 
who played one of the most important 
parts in cultivation and realization of 
espionage in the USSR;; First Secretaries 
of the Embassy Arlet and Zalenski, who 
were simultaneously representatives of 
the embassy for Vladivostok; Second Sec- 
retaries Gruya (representative for 
Archangelsk region) and Glogorvisk; 
Attachés of Embassy Rolyaianicka, Slo- 
vikovski, Plosski, Litzkindorf, Koscyal- 
kovski, Heitsman and others, most of 
whom simultaneously acted as repre- 
sentatives of the embassy in various 
territories and regions, were thus ex- 
posed and deported from the USSR. 

In addition to the above persons other 
representatives of the embassy and staff 
members or representatives participated 
in criminal activities against the USSR 
and were prosecuted under criminal law. 
Some of them were deported from the 
Soviet Union, while some others were 
arraigned for trial and sentenced to vari- 
ous terms of deprivation of freedom. 

It should be said that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of representatives and staff 
members of the Polish Embassy prose- 
cuted under criminal law in addition to 
espionage activities engaged in syste- 
matic circulation of all kinds of slander- 
ous rumors and fabrications hostile to 
the Soviet Union and intended to dis- 
credit the Soviet order, and aimed at 
provoking discontent and hostility by 

Polish citizens for Soviet people. 

Numerous facts of extolling Hitlerites 
by said Polish representatives and their 
malignant escapades against the Red 
Army, and the circulation of defeatist 
and provocational rumors took place. In 
court the overwhelming majority of 
these persons, as well as others brought 
to responsibility, pleaded guilty to their 
criminal activities and gave evidence, de- 
tailedly elucidating the essence and meth- 
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ods of these activities against the USSR. 

It is also necessary to mention the 
“instructions on courier mail” issued by 
the embassy, which contained practical 
directives to couriers on performance of 
their illegal functions, on use of a special 
code, agreed code words, agreed paroles, 
etc. How indiscriminating certain rep- 
resentatives of the embassy were in 
means and methods of their criminal ac- 
tivities may be seen from a document 
which is an official letter signed by the 
attaché of Embassy Povezh on Feb. 19, 
1942, and addressed to a delegate in 
Almaata Vencek. 

This letter stated literally the fol- 
lowing: 

“Tn addition to our previous conversa- 
tions I beg to inform you of the decision 
of the Embassy of the Polish Republic 
concerning your delegation: One, you 
are empowered to conduct in the most 


cautious and secret manner the purchase 
of valuable * * *” 

On May 31, 1942, the Peoples Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs warned the 
Polish Embassy concerning facts of es- 
pionage work hostile to the USSR of 
some representatives of the embassy. 
This warning proved insufficient. De- 


-spite the warning, espionage and other 


activities hostile to the Soviet Union of 
staff members of the Polish Embassy 
were not discontinued. 

Then on July 20, 1942, the Peoples 


Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in- 


formed the embassy that the Institute of 
Polish Representations was to be liqui- 
dated as it did not justify its existence. 
Such are the facts relating to the prob- 
lem of assistance to Polish families evac- 
uated from areas occupied by German 
invaders and illustrating aqtivities of 
scme Polish representatives in the USSR 
hostile to the Soviet Union. 

The facts I already have cited can 
provide a reply to recent numerous false 
and _ hostile-to-the-Soviet Union utter- 
ances of Polish representatives and the 
Polish official press. The false nature 
and anti-Soviet hostility of such utter- 
ances cannot serve as an obstacle to 
really friendly and close Soviet-Polish 
relations in which the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and Poland are interested, 
especially in the face of the common ene- 
my—Hitlerite Germany. 





The following supplement was added 
by the Tass Agency: 

Vishinsky told representatives of the 
British and American press that he was 
ready to place at their disposal copies of 
documents relating to questions set forth 
in his statement—memorandum of the 
Peoples Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs handed on Oct. 28, 1942, to the 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires, Sokolnicki, and 
the note of the Soviet Government hand- 
ed on Oct. 31, 1942, to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Polish Republic, 
Raczinski. 


Polish Officer Exposes Treachery 


Statement made May 5 by Lieut. Col. 
Zygmunt Berling, former chief of staff 
of the Fifth Division of the Polish Army. 
Col. Berling refused to leave with the 
troops evacuated to Iran, and now com- 
mands a Polish division being formed to 
fight with the Red Army. 


66 HEN in the summer of 1941, 

the Polish Army began to be 
formed in the USSR, as a result of the 
Polish-Soviet agreement, Poles not only 
in the Soviet Union, but throughout the 
world, placed their greatest aspirations 
and fervent hopes on this army... 
which was to take part in the struggle 
against Germany on the Eastern Front, 
situated closest to Poland. 

“We were all overjoyed at the fact 
that finally there would be formed a 
democratic Polish Army, an army which 
would not be a tool in the hands of the 
reactionaries—the grave-diggers of Po- 
land, but a progressive force fighting for 
a democratic Poland, liberated from Hit- 
lerite slavery and free from reaction at 
home. We. were overjoyed at the fact 
that along with the heroic struggle of 
Polish airmen in England and Polish 
soldiers in North Africa, the fighting ef- 
forts of the Poles in the USSR would 
also be inscribed in history. 

“Unfortunately, bitter disillusionment 
awaited us. The plans of the Polish 
Government in London regarding the 
organization of the Polish Army in the 
USSR were entirely different. 

“When choosing the territory of the 
Middle Volga for the purpose, General 
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Anders, in conversation with Polish of- 
ficers expressed himself on this question 
(formation of the Army) as follows: 
‘l am highly satisfied since this territory 
as yet is distant enough from the front 
and military operations won’t hinder us 
during the training period. And when the 
Red Army collapses under German 
blows, which will be no later than within 
a few months, we will be able to break 
through to Iran via the Caspian Sea. 
Since we will be the only armed power 
on this territory, we will be in a po- 
sition to do whatever we please.’ 

“Such was the view entertained when 
the army was first in the process of for- 
mation. Time passed. Polish soldiers 
were trained on Soviet soil, their fight- 
ing readiness increased. One of the Di- 
visions, as a matter of fact, had already 
received Soviet arms and was preparing 
for action at the front. 

“But great disappointment was in store 
for General Anders and his chiefs—not 
only did the Red Army not collapse un- 
der the blows of the Hitlerites, but just 
the contrary, it routed the Germans at 
Moscow and itself passed over to that 
memorable 1941-1942 winter offensive. 

“It would seem that Fate itself of- 
fered the opportunity—opportunity that 
could only be dreamed of—to press into 
line at least one trained division. But 
this was contrary to the views expressed 
in August. And so General Anders in- 
formed General Borucie-Spiechowiczow, 
commanding the Fifth Infantry Division, 
‘The divisions will go to the front all 
together when every single one of them 




















will be ready, trained, «armed and 
equipped. There is no need for you to 
hurry.’ 

“And these men did everything possible 
to drag out the training and arming of 
the divisions. General Anders’ Chief of 
Staff Okulicki sabotaged the organiza- 
tion of the base on the Caspian Sea for 
receiving English arms and provisions 
from Iran. Soviet authorities built a 
special railway branch and warehouses 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea, but 
General Anders’ Command prevented a 
single rifle, tank or sack of supplies from 
coming through. 

“The Army Command which did not 
even think of going into action was ab- 
sorbed with other more ‘serious’ cares 
than fighting the Germans. The first 
measure taken in the beginning at the re- 
cruiting station in Buzuluk was to single 
out those Poles who had not been im- 
prisoned or in camps. The latter were 
not trusted by the Command, who char- 
acterized them as ‘Friends of the So- 
viets’ and “Traitors to Poland.’ 

“Second, the Staff showed exceptional 
vigilance regarding men whom they par- 
ticularly suspected of pro-Soviet sympa- 
thies—there was a special file known as 
‘File B’ — bolsheviks — proving which 
persons had close ties with Soviet society. 

“Anti-Semitism was felt at every step. 
There was open talk about the need to 
‘square accounts with the Jews,’ there 
were frequent cases of Jews being beaten 
up. This was encouraged by the attitude 
of the Command towards Jewish sol- 





diers. They were removed from the Army 
under pretext of ‘poor health,’ were sent 
to work in collective farms before any- 
one else was sent to Central Asia. The 
old ‘traditional’ attitude was displayed 
also towards the soldiers of Ukrainian 
and Byelo-Russian nationalities. They 
were told that there would be no Ukraine 
or Byelo-Russia, that they must fight 
for Poland and that’s all there was to 
it. Once, two Ukrainians were sent to 
the Fifth Division. They declared that 
they didn’t want to serve in the Army 
which will fight for Poland, for they as 
Ukrainians had no intention of living in 
Poland. A few days after they were ar- 
rested by divisional gendarmes and tried 
by court martial, which sentenced them 
to death. The sentence wasn’t carried 
out, thanks to fortunate circurhstances. 

“Religious intolerance was best shown 
by the fact that General Tokarzewski 
sent back to ecclesiastical department of 
the Polish Army in the USSR, a Rus- 
sian-Orthodox Chaplain for Ukrainian 
soldiers, on the pretext that ‘he will 
permit no chaplains with the exception 
ot Catholic Priests in the Polish Army.’ 

“A considerable number of officers, 
NCOs and soldiers systematically en- 
gaged in anti-Soviet agitation among the 
population in the vicinity. And behind 
all this, there loomed the shadow of the 
old ‘Dwojka’—espionage service, which 
collected information about Soviet plants, 
State Farms, Army depots, etc. The 
Chief of General Anders’ Second De- 


partment, Lieutenant Colonel Bakiewicz, 
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explained his activities to the officer who 
questioned him in regard to this es- 
pionage: ‘Our intelligence service must 
work if we are to know what our ally 
actually is worth. For if it is not worth 
anything, it would be better to pick up 
our belongings and get away from here.’ 

“The Polish intelligence service in 
the USSR conducted itself like in an 
enemy country. That is precisely why 
the ‘Z.W.Z.’ (League of Armed Strug- 
gle),—a secret anti-Soviet organization, 
was again permitted in General Anders’ 
army. This orgariization in General 
Anders’ army led anti-Soviet agitation 
and passed death sentences on ‘Bolshe- 
viks,’ that is on soldiers and officers sus- 
pected of a friendly attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. Such sentences were exe- 
cuted secretly. Corpses were found in 
the field at some distance from the camp.” 
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' Polish Propagandist 
Review by ED. FALKOWSKI 


WHERE THE StoRM Broke by Stanislaw 
Strzetelski. Roy Publishers, $2.50. 


HIS book by the former editor of 

the Wieczor Warszawski and a 
deputy to the Sejm (Polish Parliament) 
from 1930 to 1934, and a director of the 
Ministry of Information when the Po- 
lish Government-in-Exile was in Paris, 
was written months before the reaction- 
ary Polish anti-Soviet agitation came to 
a head. It is therefore revealing of the 
ingrained imperialist and anti-Soviet 
feeling of the reactionary Polish emigré 
politicians. 

According to Strzetelski, Germany at- 
tacked Poland for refusing to join it in 
a war upon the Soviet Union. Assum- 
ing this to be the case it is pertinent to 
inquire why Poland did not then agree 
to a genuine military alliance with the 
Soviet Union. Strzetelski gives no ex- 


plicit answer and he is careful not to, 


mention the Soviet offer of a military 
alliance, but the entire book provides 
the implicit answer. The Polish ruling 
class, in its self-appointed role as East- 
ern Europe’s “bulwark of Christianity” 
was obsessed by the continuing mirage 
of imperialist expansion eastward. 

Strzetelski describes a statement by 
Foreign Minister Beck, justifying Hit- 
ler’s remilitarization of the Rhineland: 

“On the one hand, it censored Hitler 
for his lawlessness, pointing out that his 
action could not fail to jeopardize any 
further confidence in Germany’s good 
faith; on the other hand it suggested in 
a very subtle fashion that Hitler’s act 
was justified by the pro-Soviet policies 
of France ...” (our italics) 

No wonder that Strzetelski thinks that 
“Over a long period of time it would 
be difficult to find a statesman of better 
will and heart and greater sincerity of 
purpose than Neville Chamberlain. . .” 

Strzetelski’s account of the German 
invasion is a tragic story of debacle, 
marked by the activities of Fifth Col- 
umnists, the possession by the Germans 
of the Polish secret military code and 
finally by the flight of the government 
and the High Command, which Strzetel- 
ski attempts to whitewash. In general 
the book whitewashes the Polish govern- 
ment circles who demonstrated their un- 
fitness to rule when they were in power 
and who are now proving that they have 
learnt nothing in exile and remain un- 
fit to rule. 

Strzetelski’s sympathies are with the 
Polish national fascists who seek to re- 
construct a cordon sanitaire of small 
nations hostile to the Soviets after the 
war. He is for dismemberment of the 
Soviet Union. 

The book furnishes an appalling ex- 
hibit of the spiritual and intellectual in- 
adequacy of some of the present spokes- 
men for the Polish Government-in-Exile 
to cope with the problems of the present 
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and future. Intended as whitewash for 
the discredited policies of Beck and 
Smigly-Rydz the book will serve as a 
serious indictment of the pre-war Po- 
lish government and will focus suspi- 
cious attention upon the present motives 
of its former representatives who are 
now directing the policies of the Sikor- 
ski government in London. 

Ironically, Mr. Strzetelski is now head 
of the Polish Information Center, offi- 
cial propaganda agency of the Sikorski 
Government, in New York City. 


Crities Give Book-of- 
Month Club the Lie 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club an- 

swered protests against its latest 
anti-Soviet selection, ‘““The Fifth Seal,” 
in two ways. It used the services of no- 
torious red-baiters of the Scripps-How- 
ard and Hearst press in a counter-cam- 
paign which was taken up by Soviet 
haters throughout the country. To the 
literary, the club pleaded innocence of 
all political motives insisting that the 
book had been selected solely because it 
was great literature. 

To that assertion the lie has now 
been given by reviewers in the general 
press. We print below comments from 
the first reviews. 

The review in the New York Herald 
Tribune “Books” disposed of the claim 
that the book had no anti-Soviet intent 
with the streamer caption: “A novel by 
a Russian exile which is primarily an 
antagonistic document.” 


The New York Post review was head- . 


ed “Book-of-Month Out or a Limb” 


and went on: 


If the Book-of-the-Month Club in- 
tends to maintain its present high 
standing with some 600,000 American 
readers, it will refrain in the future 
from choosing such second-rate fiction 
as “The Fifth Seal”... a dreary and 
cynical piece of red-baiting first pub- 
lished in Paris in the pre-war years 
and resurrected by the book club 
judges as their contribution to Amer- 
ican-Soviet understanding. 


Harry Hansen in the New York 


W orld-Telegram wrote: 


Many subscribers will never read 
it through. They will see that they 
have mistakenly taken a local, when 
they should have boarded an express. 


Max Lerner in PM wrote: 


But the question of the judges’ 
judgment is quite another matter. On 
that score I can only say that they 
made an execrably poor choice... . 

I had to struggle through the book, 
forcing myself to finish it—and I am 
generally a pushover for a good novel. 
It seemed to me—despite the blurbs— 
far from Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Tur- 
genev, Dickens. It seemed rather like 
second-rate Jules Romains, who in 
turn is second-rate Balzac... . 








When I had finished the book, | 
tried to think of some test of its pos- 
sible effect. It occurred to me tha: 
probably every one of the Book Club 
judges had at some time during the 
past year subscribed to the slogan that 
“books are weapons in the war of 
ideas.” And I wondered what the ef- 
fect would be on our more literate 
soldiers. It might, of course, come un- 
der the head of cruel and unusual 
punishment. But it would be certain 
to leave them bewildered, wondering 
what the war was all about if every- 
thing was as futile as this book made it. 


Lewis Gannett in his daily book col- 
umn in the New York Herald Tribune 
wrote: 

“The Fifth Seal” is a slow-moving, 
old-fashioned novel expressing various 
negative reactions to Soviet Russia.... 

The Book-of-the-Month Club has 
chosen worse books and many better 
ones. . . . To compare it with Dos- 
toievsky and Tolstoy seems to me ab- 
surd; it is rather in the minor vein of 
Ivan Bunin, civilized and a little emp- 
ty... . Its philosophy is consistently 
anti- revolutionary and _ occasionally 
anti-democratic. .. . 


The Hollywood Reporter wrote: 


“The Fifth Seal,” the Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice for May, should 
provide a nice, solid wedge between 
the United States and the USSR. It’s 
so violently anti-Soviet, it rates... 


blurbs from Goebbels. 


The Nation’s reviewer wrote: 


Mark Aldanov’s “The Fifth Seal” 
is one of the most disappointing novels 
I have read this year . . . his story 
is confused and, long before its end, 
merely dull. ... 

“The Fifth Seal” has been attacked 
even before publication as anti-Soviet 
propaganda. Well, if such attacks can 
ever be said to be justified, I suppose 
there are grounds for this one. 


The New Republic wrote: 


... In spite of the statement issued 
by Dr. Canby and his colleagues—l 
do not question their good faith but 
only their judgment—it seems to me 
that Aldanov’s principal purpose in 
writing this book was to denounce, ex- 
pose and deride the Russian revolution 
and all its fruits... . 


These comments reflect the general 
critical attitude toward the book. Thus, 
on the question of the political intent 
and literary quality of “The Fifth Seal” 
the Book-of-the-Month Club is now in 
disagreement with the majority of Amer- 
ican critics and not merely with “a small 
pressure group.” 

In an editorial in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, one of its editors and one of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club judges, again 
denying any political intent in the book 
admitted, however, that “as for Alda- 
nov’s ‘Fifth Seal’ whoever reads it is 
likely to emerge pessimistic.” 

Assuming no other effect, would Dr. 
Canby feel that it is in the public in- 
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terest for the Book-of-the-Month Club 
to spread pessimism among millions of 
readers in a critical war year? 

Unfortunately, pessimism is not the 
sole effect of the book. Its anti-Soviet 
character, sowing distrust of one of our 
most important allies, does still greater 
harm to our war effort. 

Considering the Book-of-the-Month 
Club’s record, with two admittedly anti- 
Soviet books among its recent selections, 
one can only assume a consistent anti- 
Soviet bias on its part. The events 
that brought the American and Soviet 
peoples into an alliance against the Nazi 
book-burners should have influenced the 
Club to change this policy. The wide- 
spread popular protest, which cannot be 
red-smeared away, proves that the change 
is overdue. 


Seen In Haste 


Rounp Trip TO Russia by Walter 
Graebner. Illustrated. Lippincott. $3. 


ALTER Graebner made a rush 
visit to the Soviet Union on a 
special assignment, organizing the photo- 
graphic material that went into the re- 
cent USSR issue of Life. The book which 
he has made of his round trip is a conven- 
tional correspondent book. It pays tribute 
to the courage and devotion of the Soviet 
people and to the efficiency with which 
they are waging the war. It testifies to 
the satisfaction of the Soviet people with 
their Socialist way of life, as it has stood 
the tests of total war, and their confi- 
dence in their government. And it dwells 
on similarities of the American and the 
Soviet people. . 
Unfortunately, however, the book also 
does much to add a new layer of preju- 
dice on the subject of the Soviet govern- 
ment. This seems to be due to Graeb- 
ners judging wartime measures and 
conditions as though they were the norm. 








New Pamphlets 
FOR WORLD PEACE AND FREEDOM 
by ALEXANDER A. TROYANOVSKY 


A survey of the twenty-five years of So- 
viet International Policy by the first 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 
10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
THE POST-WAR WORLD 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


Dr. Lamont on Soviet policy, American- 
Soviet relations and the post-war world. 
Sc. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET BREAK 
by ALTER BRODY 


With introduction by Dr. Corliss La- 
mont. Gives the background of Polish- 
Soviet relations and important recent 
documentary material. 3c. 


Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 
ten or more. 
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Convoy To Russia 


DyNAmMITE Carco: Convoy To Russia, 
by Fred Herman. Vanguard. $2.00. 


HIS is an account of the dangerous 
convoy run on the Murmansk sup- 

ply route to the Soviet Union. The dan- 
gers include submarines and aircraft and 
keeping a convoy line in fog, under 
constant and imminent peril of the ships 
ramming each other. Fred Herman 
writes about it with all the vividness of 
first-hand experience. He made the run; 
he knows the men who face the dangers. 
His stirring book ends with these words: 
“I was turning over in mind what I 
would do when I got back. I had a wad 


of dough coming to me—how much I 
wasn’t certain. To be frank with my- 
self, I knew I wouldn’t have it long. A 
few weeks in New York and it would 
vanish. Then what? 


“T thought it over at length when I 
did get back. I thought it over in bars, on 
the train going up to Fayetteville for a 
visit, in a hotel room back in the city. 
A man is a damn fool to crowd his 
luck, I told myself. I could get a job 
in a defense plant, make as much money 
and probably save more of it. 


“But in the end I signed on again. 


It was my callin’. 


The New Soviet Film 


Russians At War. Photographed by 
Soviet Cameramen. Produced by 
Helen Van Dongen. Released by Art- 
kino Pictures. 


HIS is one. of the documentary 

films that the Soviet studios do so 
well. It has been excellently put to- 
gether by Helen Van Dongen, who pro- 
vides a fine balance of scenes from the 
home front effort with the always stir- 
ring shots of the battle front, the balance 
that enables us to feel the people’s war 
that the Soviet Union is fighting. The 
interpenetration of the two fronts is 
made clear in such scenes as those show- 


ing the poet Marshak, giving a reading 
of his work to an aviation unit; a factory 
production meeting, a schoolgirl, in her 
free time, tending wounded soldiers in a 
base hospital; old Caspian fisherwomen, 
casting nets to haul in food for Red 
Army units stationed nearby, factory 
workers taking military training after 
work hours. We see the German atro- 
cities that have only served to harden 
the will of the Soviet peoples; we see 
the happiness in the liberated villages, 
foretastes of the victory to come. 


Russians At War is an absorbing and 
moving film that must not be missed. 


THE 23rd MONTH (Continued from page 17) 


average wes 600 German planes de- 
stroyed to 350 Soviet planes downed. 
The Soviet Air Force is attacking 
the enemy on an unprecedented scale. 
The attacks cover three zones. The 
first zone is the deep rear of the Ger- 
mans where Danzig, Koenigsberg, 
Tilsit, Insterburg, Brest-Litovsk, Con- 
stanza and other such key places were 
bombed by Soviet long range bombers, 
with negligible losses to the Soviets. 
The second zone reaches to about 
200 miles west of the front and covers 
the junctions where enemy reserves are 
being distributed to the various armies. 
In this zone Minsk, Gomel, Moghilev, 
Orsha, Poltava, Konotop, Kremen- 
chug, Yalta, etc., were plastered. 
The third zone is the immediate 















Soviet para- 
troops start on 
a mission be- 
hind the Ger- 
man lines. Scene & 
from the docu- 
mentary film, 
“Russians At 
War." 


enemy tactical rear, some 25-75 miles 
from the front. Here in the last three 
days nineteen railroad junctions have 
been attacked. 

In anticipation of a sudden lunge of 
the Wehrmacht, the Red Army is 
“ironing” the Luftwaffe and the enemy 
flow of reserves to the ground, trying 
to prevent the German offensive from 
getting started. 

The Germans have not been able to 
seize the initiative anywhere yet and 
the fateful month of May is passing. A 
double-pronged blow at Europe now 
would yank that initiative out of ene- 
my hands for good and the war could 
be won, in the main, This Year. (It is 
later than some people think, but not 
too late, by any means.) 





Question: I should like to have you 
give us some information on the wartime 
activities of the trade unions in the Sov- 
iet Union.—M. C., Rockport, Ill. 


Answer: Wartime activities of the 
trade unions of the USSR have added 
to their importance as the basic demo- 
cratic organization of Soviet workers. 
First and foremost, these activities are 
directed towards improving and increas- 
ing production for the needs of the war. 
The trade unions are constantly striving 
to increase the productivity of labor. 
They show great solicitude for the edu- 
cation of the millions of new men, wo- 
men and youths who are entering the 
plants and factories of the USSR. They 
are encouraging these workers to acquire 
necessary skills. Productivity of labor 
is enhanced by a very comprehensive 
system of incentive payments to indi- 
viduals, as well as to groups of workers 
in given departments or sections. The 
factory committees together with the 
management work out the progressive 
incentive payments as well as basic rates. 

In the last few months, the Soviet 
press has carried reports on the internal 
functioning of trade union bodies. Late 
in December, the All-Union Central 
Council of the Trade Unions held a 
broad conference in which representa- 
tives of the various trade unions not 
on the national board also participated. 
The conference surveyed the trade union 
activities in connection with the daily 
needs of the workers and their families 
—the problems of the organization of 
food supply; supply of fuel; cultural 
services; housing, particularly new hous- 
ing for workers engaged in newly created 
industrial centers, and in _ industries 
evacuated from the occupied districts; 
functioning of factory restaurants; stores 
and restaurants in towns; kindergartens 
and creches where working mothers 
leave their children under expert care. 

The conference elected trade union 
delegates to work with the People’s 
Commissariats and regional and city 
Soviets, as special trade union repre- 
sentatives and to help perfect the distri- 
bution of food and fuel supplies and the 
efficiency of all the communal services. 

The trade unions carry on “Victory 
Gardening” on a large scale. The prod- 
uce of these victory gardens supplement 
family rations. 

Among other decisions taken by this 
conference was one relating to the trade 
unions placements of wounded members 
of the Red Army and Red Navy and oth- 
er branches of the armed forces. The 
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Soviet Trade Unions 


trade unions are helping the wounded to 
qualify themselves to work and are ac- 
cording them and their families every 
possible help during rehabilitation. 

The organization departments of the 
trade unions came in for some criticism 
in the conference because it was found 
that the trade union education of the 
new workers had been neglected, and 
in consequence, the organization of the 
unorganized new workers fell behind. 
The conference decided upon an educa- 
tional campaign which would attract the 
new workers into the ranks of the trade 
unions. Membership in the trade unions 
of the USSR is of course voluntary. 

Following this big conference, regional 
and city trade union conferences have 
been held. Early in February, the Mos- 
cow trade unions had a city conference 
where again the connection between 
workers’ standards of living and pro- 
duction was thoroughly discussed. 

The general secretary of the All- 
Union Central Council of the Trade 
Unions, N. Shvernik, made an extensive 
report. He stressed: 


Now as never before the trade unions are 
called upon to intensify their care for the wel- 
fare of industrial workers and office em- 
ployees. Our organization must see chat the 
supply of food and manufactured goods is in- 
creased and that government prices are strict- 
ly observed. 

The needs of the consumers have some- 
times been neglected. Officials have brushed 
aside objections, using the war as an excuse. 
The men and women elected as inspectors 
must be conscientious and intelligent work- 
ers, enjoying the confidence of the public and 
acquainted with economic problems so they 
can do away with the shortcomings of the 
trading organizations quickly and efficiently. 


The February Moscow conference, 
held in the House of the Trade Unions 
and attended by members of the national 
executive committee of the Trade 
Unions, chairmen of regional and district 
committees of every important national 
union and the heads of the factory com- 
mittees in all leading Moscow plants, 
was the culmination of a two months’ 
discussion of workers’ welfare, begun at 
a joint meeting early in December be- 
tween the national executive committee 
and the Moscow City Soviet. 

The results of last year’s nationwide 
Socialist competitions proved that labor 
productivity could be expanded to an 
enormous extent by releasing the natural 
ingenuity of ordinary industrial workers. 
In the last few months, however, recur- 
ring editorials in the trade union press 
have emphasized that labor productivity 
is determined not only by what workers 
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do at their machines, but by what they 
eat and where they live. Questions of 
workers’ welfare, put into the back- 
ground during the turmoil and upheavals 
of the first year of the war, are now the 
most important questions. 

The trade unions were empowered by 
the State Council of Defense to super- 
vise the enforcement and control of ceil- 
ing prices. For that purpose, all trading 
organizations must submit their calcu- 
lations upon which prices are based, to 
the trade union inspectors. This places 
the trade unions in the position of hold- 
ing the line of prices in relation to 
wages and protecting the standards of 
living of the workers. 


Question: What are the terms for 
settlement for American Lend-Lease de- 
liveries to the USSR?—L. H., Allardt, 
Tenn., and F. W., Potwin, Kansas. 


Answer: The American deliveries to 
the USSR are made on the basis of the 
master Lend-Lease agreement signed 
by the United States and the USSR in 
Washington on the 11th of June, 1942, 
and the settlements for it are subject to 
the provisions of this agreement. 

The exchange of goods and services 
between the United States and the USSR 
is guided by the basic principle laid down 
in this agreement, to the effect “that the 
defense of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics against aggression is vital to 
the defense of the United States of 
America” and the final settlement of 
terms and conditions upon which the 
American help is received by the USSR 
is deferred until some time after the 
war, and finally, the agreement estab- 
lishes a principle agreed upon between 
the two governments to be followed in 
the determination of mutual obligations 
between the two governments and the 
method of discharging those obligations 
after the war. Article 7 in part pro- 
vides: “In the final determination of the 
benefits to be provided to the United 
States of America by the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in return for aid furnished under the 
Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the 
terms and conditions thereof shall be 
such as not to burden commerce be- 
tween the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic rela- 
tions between them and the betterment 
of worldwide economic relations.” . . 

The complete text of the Lend- 1 enee 
Agreement, and also the Anglo-Soviet 
Pact, were published in the July, 1942, 
issue of SovieT Russia Topay. 



























POLAND AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


(Continued from page 13) 


admitted to the League of Nations, Po- 
land was in a panic lest the Soviet 
Union initiate a League investigation 
of her minorities policies. Poland took 
no chances. In the fall of that year 
Foreign Minister Beck formally de- 
clared: “Poland was compelled to re- 
fuse cooperation with the international 
organization in the matter of super- 
vision of the application by Poland of 
the system of minority protection un- 
der the agreement of June 28, 1919.” 
Thus, Poland unilaterally abrogated a 
treaty which was the diplomatic pre- 
condition of its existence as an inde- 
pendent state. 


Hitler’s Germans Preferred 


The Polish policy toward the Ger- 
man minority was characteristically Po- 
lish. In the days of the weak, republi- 
can Weimer regime which, until 1926, 
was not a member of the League of 
Nations, the German minority was 
gradually edged out of the Western 
Polish provinces and its place taken 
by Polish settlers. When Germany be- 
came a Nazi dictatorship all this 
changed. The equality which the Po- 
lish government refused to grant to the 
Jew and Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians in the name of justice was granted 
readily to the Germans in the name of 
brute force. Though the Nazis later 
used the persecution of the German 
minority as a pretext for their invasion 
of Poland it is an ironic fact that dur- 
ing the Nazi regime the German 


minority enjoyed exemplary treatment 
in Poland. 


Poland’s Foreign Policy—The Case 
History of a Political Phobia 


From its birth in 1919 to Hitler’s 
advent in 1933, Poland’s foreign pol- 
icy was oriented almost exclusively on 
its plans to dismember the Soviet 
Union and replace Russia as Europe’s 
eastern Great Power. On this grandi- 
ose program Poland’s leading political 
parties were in essential agreement— 
somewhat as Japan’s leading political 
parties are in essential agreement on 
an even more grandiose program— 
the moderates, radicals and conserva- 
tives merely differing on the tempo 
of its execution. The Polish govern- 
ment realized however that the scheme 
was too ambitious for its own unaided 
strength. But it looked hopefully for 
upport from its neighbors of the Cor- 
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don Sanitaire, from Finland to Ru- 
mania, and for military, financial and 
industrial assistance from France, then 
the dominant military power on the 
continent. And ‘always there was the 
additional hope of a “Second Front” 
from Japan. The whole world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, knew the 
fond dreams of the Polish imperialists; 
in the pre-1933 Soviet newsreels of the 
May Day military demonstrations in 
the Red Square, the camera trolleyed 
significantly between the Japanese and 
Polish ambassadors on the grandstand. 

The rise of Nazi Germany put the 
Polish government in a quandary. Not 
only its diplomatic but its military and 
industrial orientation had been based 
on an imminent war against the Soviet 
Union with an innocuous, disarmed 
Germany safely in the rear. Poland’s 
army, with the largest percentage of 
cavalry in the world, had been organ- 
ized with a view toward action on the 
plains of the Soviet Ukraine and not 
in the semi-urban, semi-wooded, semi- 
mountainous terrain of their German 
frontier. Its fortifications were incon- 
veniently concentrated on its Russian 
border and its industry even more in- 
conveniently concentrated on its “safe” 
German border. 

It was indeed a perilous situation. 
All the dictates of reason and self in- 
terest, all the lessons bitterly learned 
during centuries of Polish history 
pointed to a reorientation of Polish pol- 
icy toward an alliance with Russia 
against a foe whose avowed program 
was the subjection of all the Slav peo- 
ples. Instead, Pilsudski signed a ten- 
year, non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many which was in effect an alliance, 
though it attracted far less recrimina- 
tion in certain circles than the Soviet 
German non-aggression pact which was 
in effect only an armed truce. 


Poland Drifts Into Hitler’s Orbit 


Very soon, it became evident that 
Poland’s non-aggression pact with 
Nazi Germany was very aggressive, 
not only against the Soviet Union but 
against its former allies including those 
to whom it owed its very existence. As 
the late Raymond Leslie Buell, Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association, 
comments: 


Poland proceeded to go beyond the 
published version of the Non-Aggression 
Pact. It showed its hostility to the whole 
thesis of “Collective Security” as com- 





pared to the German thesis of “Bilaterial 
Pacts.” This attitude may have been 
due to a secret agreement. A more 
plausible explanation for Poland’s policy 
was its belief that the League had be- 
come an ideological alliance inspired by 
Russia and directed against the Fascist 
states, a belief reinforced by the with- 
drawal of Germany, Italy and Japan. In 
the autumn of 1938 Poland declined to 
stand for re-election to the League 


Council. 

In the winter of 1938 when Hitler 
seized Austria, Poland followed suit 
by forcing Lithuania to make “peace” 
with her as preliminary to its future 
annexation. In the final Munich crisis 
of September 1938, while the cruci- 
fied Czechoslovak people were debat- 
ing resistance to the Nazi ultimatum, 
the Polish army mobilized and placed 
itself squarely between Czechoslovakia 
and its hopes of assistance from the 
Red Army. Simultaneously, Poland 
served an ultimatum on Czechoslova- 
kia demanding the immediate cession 
of the Teschen district. This threat 
of a Polish stab in the back played 
no small part in forcing the Czecho- 
slovak government to yield at Munich. 

After helping the Nazi lion gobble 
up Czechoslovakia, the Polish jackal 
suddenly realized that it was next on 
the Nazi menu. In the spring of 1939, 
Poland began shamefaced efforts to 
renew the ties it had dropped in the 
democratic camp and reminded itself 
that it was still a member of the 
League of Nations. It even began to 
consider the question of coming to 
terms with the Soviet Union. But 
there was a cleavage in the Polish rul- 
ing class which stultified any decisive 
step in that direction. The Polish bour- 
geosie, with industrial interests mainly 
in western Poland, i.e., in Poland 
proper, had most to fear from Ger- 
many and therefore pressed for a So- 
viet alliance. But the military clique 
of Marshal Smigly-Rydz and Colonel 
Beck which was in the saddle, mostly 
East Polish landowners with vast es- 
tates in White Russian and Ukrainian 
territory, had no stomach for a Soviet 
alliance. The dominant wing of the 
Polish ruling class decided that it was 
better to risk losing the independence 
of Poland rather than to risk losing 
their private estates. 
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SOVIET UZBEKISTAN FIGHTS HITLER 


(Continued from page 16) 


ters of the arts, such as the Leningrad 
Conservatory of Music, have been 
moved there. Pravda Vostoka reported 
that an opera written by Russians, 
Kozlovsky and Geres, on the life of 
a famous Central Asian scientist and 
humanist, Uleg-Bek, was being staged 
at the Uzbek Theater of Opera and 
Ballet with the Jewish director Kap- 
lan, directing famous Uzbek stars. 

The Soviet movie industry, now cen- 
tered at Tashkent, was filming the ad- 
ventures of a hero of Uzbek folklore. 
Renowned Russian historians were giv- 
ing free lectures in the public parks on 
Uzbek history. Professor Steinberg of 
the Leningrad Conservatory was offer- 
ing his valued, and in this case, posi- 
tive criticism of the most ambitious 
musical composition yet to be penned 
by an Uzbek, Mukhtar Ashrafi’s first 
Symphony, which was awarded one of 
the Stalin prizes in Music, this year. 
The first anthology of contemporary 
Uzbek poetry in Russian translation 
had been published. 

Thus, today, the Uzbeks are fighting 
Hitler with gun and pen, turrct-lathe 
and harvester combine. Perhaps the 
most effective weapon of all is the 


news reaching the peoples of the East. 
Here is a nation that a generation ago 
was as retarded in its development as 
any in Asia. Yet, given political and 
social equality, given national state- 
hood, above all, given the unstinted 
material aid of a non-Asiatic people 
in trained manpower and the means 
of modern economy and culture, it has 
closed the gap between the Middle 
Ages and the 20th century in 20 years. 
The Soviet Union is not at war with 
Japan. But by the pursuit of its policy 
of aiding its Eastern people achieve 
real equality, equality in life and not 
merely before the law, it has made a 
great concrete contribution to the de- 
feat of Japan’s “darker races” propa- 
ganda and the Fifth Column built 
thereon. The lesson of Soviet Central 
Asia is not lost upon the east. Indian 
Information, an official British pub- 
lication issued in India, has used pic- 
tures of life in Soviet Central Asia 
for the obvious purpose of convincing 
its Indian readers that the cause of the 
United Nations is just. The Soviet 
Union News, much of whose space is 
given to descriptions of life in the 
Eastern Republics, is also published. 


TWO CITIES (Continued from page 23) 


1940 remember that the only time 
when the press, the radio, etc., voiced 
any real enthusiasm for war was 
against the Soviet Union, during the 
Soviet-Finnish hostilities. The defeat 
of Baron Mannerheim was mourned 
by the future collaborationists as a na- 
tional catastrophe and in the mean- 
time, Hitler was massing his armored 
columns on the Dutch border. 

It was the men who, in the Summer 
of 1936, stayed away from their favo- 
rite Summer resorts and beaches be- 
cause they ran the risk of encountering 
workers there on their recently won 
paid vacations, who delivered Paris to 
the Nazis in the Summer of 1940, 
rather than risk sharing power with 
the people. 

“One must absolutely describe con- 
temporary events,” said Pushkin, “to 
enable others to refer to us.” Few 
writers have more strongly felt their 
responsibility as eye-witnesses than Ilya 
Ehrenburg. For some twenty years 
now, he has been taking down faithful- 
ly the dictation of history; but in none 
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of his books has he painted a picture as 
broad, intricate and manifold as in his 
latest, Stalin Prize winning novel, 
“The Fall of Paris.’* 

Ehrenburg, who lived all over Eu- 
rope, probably spent more time in 
Paris than in any other city in the 
world. He was there in 1935, the 
year when his novel begins. In 1940, 
the year when the book ends, he saw 
the Nazis enter the betrayed capital. 

According to the legend, he was 
usually to be found at Montparnasse, 
in the small bar of the Cafe de la 
Coupole, amidst friends, admirers and 
visiting celebrities. More often than 
not, his companions, the Spanish poet, 
Rafael Alberti, the Czech writer, Egon 
Erwin Kisch, the South American poet 
Pablo Neruda, among many others— 
belonged to all three categories at once. 
Actually. he knew more about the city 
than many a native Parisian. His 
friends from Moscow, Madrid, New 
York, and elsewhere, who visited him 


THE FALL OF PARIS, by Ilya Ehrenburg. 
_— by Gerard Shelley. Alfred A. Knopf. 





in his little apartment in the Rue du 
Cotentin, will admit that they had not 
seen Paris—Paris in Spring and Paris 
under the Autumn rains, the gay Pa- 
ree, the tragic Paris, the carefree, the 
generous, the wrathful, the avenging 
Paris—until Ehrenburg had shown it 
to them. He seemed to know every- 
thing, and everything he knew he has 
put into his novel. 

It would take another “War and 
Peace” to describe the five years pre- 
ceding the war. That Ehrenburg suc- 
ceeded in condensing into 500 pages all 
the significant events of this period is 
in itself a coup de force. From the 
birth of the People’s Front, called to 
life by the realization of the Fascist 
menace across the Rhine and at home, 
through the victorious elections of 
May, 1936, the sit-down strikes, the 
Franco rebellion, the Big Business in- 
trigues and plots to regain their escap- 
ing privileges, the hesitations and be- 
trayal of some Socialist and Radical 
Socialist leaders, through Vienna, Mu- 
nich, and Prague, the narrative flows 
to its logical end: the phony war of 
1930 and the blitz of 1940. 

The story has been told many times, 
and usually poorly told. And nobody 
has yet attempted to translate these 
years in terms of human beings, to go 
beyond the headlines and show how 
they affected the individual. For the 
first time, in ““The Fall of Paris,” the 
French society of yesterday is recre- 
ated—from anonymous workers and 
farmers down to marshals and fifth 
columnists. 

Ehrenburg, who not only saw the 
events he describes but also understood 
their meaning, -never forgets that the 
writer above all is dealing with human 
beings, that in order to condemn or 
absolve, he must explain, and in order 
to explain—he must assemble the liv- 
ing realities. Ehrenburg’s fascists are 
as alive and convincing as his revolu- 
tionary heroes of the underground 
struggle—and no characters are more 
difficult to handle than heroes and 
brutes. 

And because the author understands 
the mechanism of the society he paints, 
his picture is not one of despair, but 
of hope. Paris did not fall. ‘The 
Commune, beaten, does not consider 
itself vanquished,” sang the sons of the 
Communards. In 1358, Paris had its 
first revolution. The history of the 
city—1789, 1792, 1830, 1848, 1871— 
is the history of its revolutions. The 
next one is due soon—as soon as a sec- 
ond front opens in Western Europe. 
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